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Harding the Man 


MERICANS HAVE KNOWN all about 
Warren G. Harding, the editor, senator, Presi- 
dential candidate and President. His acts in these 
capacities have been heralded abroad in the news. 
We are just learning about Harding, the man. 
Death is the great revealer, not only of the mysteries 
of the life that is to be, but of personal character. 
Many an honest, hard-working, public-spirited citi- 
zen is not really known to the community until the 
funeral eulogies are pronounced. Then his fellow 
citizens are amazed to find him possessor of so many 
virtuous qualities. It is like us Americans to save 
flowers and eulogies until the grim Harvester has 
put in his sickle, and to offer criticism and urge 
change of action during life. Mr. Harding had his 
full share-of critical attack during his Presidential 
career, as he now certainly has full and deserved 
share of commendation and eulogy. Facts are 
coming to the surface which, apart from the dis- 
tinctly eulogistic, show Mr. Harding to have been 
a man of exceptional strength of character. He 
had no feeling of enmity, freely forgiving reporters 
who criticised his policies. He loved little children, 
more than once, on his final tour of the country, 
going out of his way to greet them with a kindly 
nod and smile. He was determined to be truthful 
and to present only facts. This quality distin- 
guished him as journalist and as President. He 
said, “Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for ac- 
curacy. I would rather have one story exactly right 
than one-hundred one-half wrong.” 

He wished to give others a fair chance; believed 
in human goodness and generosity ; and wished, so 
far as he was able, to avoid giving personal offense. 
This characteristic of kindness was so evident, that 
those who associated with him for only brief 
periods, perceived it. He was an out-of-doors en- 
thusiast. He anticipated with eagerness expedi- 
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tions with friends into nature’s wilds. A familiar 
photograph pictures him in a rustic camp with 
Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison. 

He encouraged thrift in the nation by setting 
the example in ‘the White House. He and Mrs. 
Harding discouraged additional expenditure for 
social functions; and, in view of the general suf- 
fering that prevailed throughout the country when 
they took possession of the White House, concluded 
to get along without renovations or additional 
furniture. He was amiable in his private relation- 
ships, and had singular power of attracting friends. 
He was a member of the Baptist denomination, with 
Mrs. Harding regularly attending Calvary Baptist 
Church at Washington. For many years he was 
a member, liberal contributor, and trustee of the 
Marion Baptist Church.. Yet he was not a sec- 
tarian. It was a standing order in the office of his 
paper, the Marion Star, that all religious matters 
should. be treated reverently. His first comment 
when he was informed of his election to the office 
of Chief Magistrate was “I feel like praying.” 

Now that partisan bitterness has been laid aside 
in universal grief, men are learning that in his 
administration, hardly more than one-half com- 
pleted, several constructive measures of permanent 
benefit to the nation were enacted. Necessary and 
meritorious as those measures were, it is probably 
true that the memories of President Harding which 
his fellow citizens will cherish longest are those 
of his kindness, his tolerant purpose, his integrity 
of character, his high ideals, his hopes for a greater, 
better America. He fell at the post of duty, and 
as a man should, his equipment in order, doing 
something that needed to be done. The mystic 
portals have opened—and closed. He is now in 
that noble company of the great and good, “where 
everlasting spring abides and never-fading flowers.” 


“Speak no more of his renown 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

In the vast cathedral leave him 
God accept him, Christ receive him.” 


The English Language 


HE REGISTER is publishing in this issue 
an article that was mentioned by an interested 
subscriber as one of the best descriptions of the 
art of conversation she had seen. After reading 
the article, we concurred in her judgment. It is 
easy to talk. It is difficult to talk well. 

A person may well inquire, as he listens to con- 
versations in public places, sometimes in his own 
home, whether English as a spoken language is 
improving. Not only those with slight educational 
advantage slur participles, distort the meaning of 
nouns and adjectives, and follow singular subject 
with plural verb, but those with academic training. 
Suppose an ordinary conversation should be 
reported stenographically, or an average platform 
address or sermon? The speaker, seeing his words 


written exactly as he had spoken them, would be — 


amazed at the inaccuracies. The average speaking, 
whether in conversation or public address, makes 


dull reading and dull hearing. Now, listening may 
be made a pleasure. Brighten the conversation — 
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in Give words their full aes 
' hot Benly in public put in private speech. It isa 
yirtue to know not only when to stop but how to 
stop. 

_ We have been reading, of late, addresses and 
sermons of two generations ago, some of them by 
“men unknown beyond the confines of their own 
townships. They are surprisingly concise in dic- 
tion, clear in style, and forceful in substance. They 
are also grammatically correct. Speakers of those 
days devoted time and thought to their work. There 
_are various methods used for expressing idéas, for 
instance, sculpture, painting, and music, but none 
to compare with language spoken and written. We 
do not believe, as some declare, that those two 
_ methods of self-expression, conversation and letter- 
writing, are lost arts. There are still good con- 
versationalists among us, and excellent letter- 
writers. Study in the science of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language will give rich returns. 
Read the sermons of Jonathan Edwards, the 
_ speeches of Daniel Webster, the letters of William 
Ellery Channing. They are models of terse expres- 
sion. Dr. Henry Van Dyke in an address at a con- 
-yention of professors of English, as reported in the 
New York Evening Post, “lamented the decay of 
leisurely and cultivated talk under the hurry and 
_ clamor of modern life, and the lazy, unintelligible, 
‘Syncopated utterance of our generation.” It is 
not that we lack leisure to speak entertainingly, 
instructively, and correctly. The American people 
have time enough to do what they wish to do. It is 
enthusiastic purpose that is necessary. 


The Black Exodus 


URING RECENT MONTHS the negro prob- 
lem has taken a singular trend, and one that 
threatens the economic balance of the North and 
South. The blacks, after passing through various 
stages, finally became domesticated in the South. 
As laborers in the cotton fields, small farmers, 
handy mechanics, even professional men and 
bankers, members of the race seemed at last to have 
_ settled into their natural environment. The 
_ negroes themselves declared that the South, not- 
_ withstanding race prejudice, was the section where 
_ they were better off. But now, an exodus out of 
the cotton-growing states is taking place. The 
_ stream began to flow northward during the war 
_ period when the demand for laborers was so im- 
perative. The flow continued after the armistice, 
pushed along by the ravages of the boll weevil, 
which made cotton-growing less profitable; numer- 
ous persecutions, as lynchings, denial of the fran- 
chise, Jim Crow cars, and the glowing reports sent 
back by friends who had gone North and prospered. 
The New York Evening Post, taking note of this 
migration, recently printed a news item from 
Clemens College to the effect that 50,000 negroes 
have left North Carolina during the last six months, 
abandoning 9,234 small farms, 14,722 acres of cot- 
ton, and 4,600 acres of corn. The department of 
2 sriculture issued a statement to the effect that 
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more than 70,000 negroes had moved out of Georgia, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, and Louisana during 
the last year. The blacks are much like children, 
whimsical, easily terrified, easily persuaded, readily 
victimized. Most of those who are coming to North- 
ern cities and towns are unskilled laborers, ignor- 
ant of the institutions in those communities, excel- 
lent material for the unscrupulous politician and 
labor agitator. 

They come seeking greater freedom, higher wages, 
for they have heard that the negro is not denied the 
ballot box in the North, that laborers are scarce and 
pay liberal. Many of them are foredoomed to disap- 
pointment, most of them in fact. Whites and blacks 
can no more mix in the North than they can in the 
South. Their troubles will multiply here because 
they will demand more, and get as little or less than 
they received in the South. The exodus is unfor- 
tunate. Those who have not left the homes of their 
fathers should understand that while there may be 
a promised land for the negro, it is not in the 
North. 


Theology and Typewriting 


T IS BY NO MEANS UNUSUAL to hear mini- 

sters declare that the three years they spent in 
theological school did not prepare them for their 
profession. Some say, with the celebrated Baptist 
clergyman, that the first thing they did on gradu- 
ating was to forget what they had learned. This 
conclusion, however, is unfair, both to the school 
and its graduates. A theological course is valuable, 
indispensable in fact, to an efficient ministry. The 
pastor must know the Bible, and ought to know it in 
its original Hebrew and Greek. He must know the 
history of religion, the development of the art of 
preaching, and be able to preach acceptably, him- 
self. He must be familiar with the various world 
religions and their sources, and understand applica- 
tion of social science to present requirements. But 
he needs instruction in other departments, and 
needs it imperatively. The nature of his calling in 
these days makes it necessary that he have a thor- 
ough business foundation. One third of the time 
he spends in the seminary should be devoted to 
this end. Churches have suffered lamentably from 
lack of business sense in the persons of their leaders. 
This proposed business course should include study 
of typewriting and stenography. A typewriter 
is a necessary part of every modern minister’s 
equipment. Ability to write in shorthand the first 
draft of the sermon, and articles for publication, 
would be of incalculable help. It would also mean 
much if he could make stenographic reports of 
important addresses he may hear. In addition, a 
seminary course should include training in journal-_ 
ism and church publicity. As matters now stand, 
candidates for the profession must secure a knowl- 
edge of these essentials, if at all, by individual 
effort. By all means let seminaries continue to 
present strictly academic courses, but let them also 
respond to the urgent appeal of students who ask 
practical instruction in problems which will in- 
evitably confront them as soon as they take their 
first pastorate. 
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The Only Road to Peace in the Balkans 


A Greek and Serbian Reign of Terror 


OR THREE OR FOUR WEEKES after 
the change of government in Sofia— 

a change that was on the whole remark- 
ably orderly and complete—the psychol- 
ogy of the nations surrounding Bulgaria, 
with the rather conspicuous exception of 
Roumania, was betrayed by their atti- 
tude toward the’eyent. _From Athens and 
Belgrade a flood of falsehood and mis- 
representation went forth to - western 
Europe and America. <A fortnight after 
the event, when the new government of 
Prof. Alexander Tsankoff was function- 
ing without a hitch, the telegraphic agency 
of the Jugoslavian government—a goy- 
ernment completely under Serbian con- 
trol, be it noted—was sending out de- 
tailed accounts of the siege of Sofia by 
30,000 peasants, adherents of Stamboul- 
isky. Simultaneously Athens was indus- 
triously circulating press accounts of bat- 
tles, murder, and sudden death for multi- 
tudes in Bulgaria. In both cases the wish 
was father to the thought. Jugoslavia 
had an army massed On the frontier, 
awaiting the moment when a technical 
violation of the treaty of Neuilly, such 
as the summoning of the Bulgarian re- 
serves to the colors, should give the Ser- 
bian commanders a chance to march upon 
the only source of mineral wealth in 
Bulgaria, the coal mine of Pernik, only 
about thirty kilometers from the Jugo- 
slavian frontier, and seize it. They did 
not seize it primarily because the fear of 
the League of Nations was in the hearts 
of Premier Pachitch and his minister of 
foreign affairs, Mr. Nintchitch. Had it 
not been for that wholesome restraint, it 
is doubtful if even the fact that Bulgaria 
had scrupulously respected every treaty 
imposed upon her by the great and little 
powers would have been of any avail. 
The attitude of Greece was equally hos- 
tile. An inrush of Serbian troops into 
Bulgaria would have furnished Greece 
with an opportunity which she would not 
have neglected. Certainly, all that both 
Jugoslavia under its Serbian control and 
Greece could do to present the | situa- 
tion in disarmed Bulgaria—disarmed by 
the treaty of Neuilly, while her neighbors 
are clanking the sword sonorously—as a 
seething furnace was industriously done. 
If the great powers withheld the word 
that would have sent Serbian and Greek 
armies marching into Bulgaria, with slen- 
der likelihood that they ever would have 
marched out again, it was because of the 
fact that even the best friends of the 
victorious Balkan nations have learned 
the lesson that the words of Balkan 
statesmen are not to be taken at their 
face value under any circumstances. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin well knew, and M. Poin- 
caré had good reason to know, that the 
ery of “fire’ from Belgrade and from 
Athens did not necessarily mean that 
there were flames in the Bulgarian house; 
and both statesmen had every reason to 
suspect that Bulgaria’s neighbors would 
not hesitate to present the worst possible 
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interpretation of affairs in Bulgaria. What 
was the reason for that lamentable psy- 
chology? Its reason is to be sought in 
the arrangement of frontiers in Mace- 
donia, worked out by the framers of the 
treaty of Neuilly. : 


BY THAT TREATY, denounced by the 
British Labor Party as the most criminal 
pact ever imposed upon any nation, Greece 
and Serbia were permitted to partition 
Macedonia among themselves. Now 
Macedonia is in no sense Serbian by the 
sentiment of nationality, and neither is it 


Keystone Photograph 
CAN HE SAVE BULGARIA? 


Prof. Alexander Tsankoff, new Premier 

of Bulgaria, has come to the head of 

that government in a troubled time. 

Traditional. enemies are pressing in on 
all sides 


Greek. The two small powers, finding 
themselves in control of a population not 
at all Serbian, and Greek only in the 
minority, have been excessively busy ever 
since the war destroying Bulgarian nation- 
ality in Macedonia. They have closed all 
Bulgarian schools, sequestered all Bul- 
garian churches, and have waged a war 
of physical extermination against the in- 
telligent part of the population, whether 
merchants, teachers, priests, or men of 
affairs of any kind. The Greek islands 
and the Serbian prisons are filled with 
surviving Bulgarians who have shown 
qualities of leadership. Details ofthis 
Greek and Serbian reign of terror at the 
end of a war undertaken to “make the 
world safe for democracy” can be obtained 
in profusion and in conclusive form in 
Sofia, which is crowded with refugees 
from Greek and Serbian Macedonia. And 
the ery of these Macedonians is: “How 
long, O Lord, how long?” 

Naturally, this cry finds an echo in the 
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hearts of the Bulgarian people, just as 

the complaints of an American population, — 
governed, say by Mexico, would find in the > 
consciousness of the American people. : 
The resentment in Bulgaria is intensified — 
by the fact that foreign institutions, like — 
Greek schools and churches, are on a 
footing of precise equality with Bulgarian — 
institutions in that country. Bulgarian | 
tolerance is a quality of which the Bul-— 
garian people may well be proud, but for 
which Greece and Serbia give ghastly re- 
turns. The Macedonian question, then, is 
a living issue in Bulgaria. It will con- 
tinue to be a living issue so long as the 
Bulgarian race survives. Of that fact 
both Greece and Serbia are well aware. 
They find obstacles to their policy of ex-— 
termination of the Bulgarian element in 
Macedonia in the proximity of the fron-— 
tiers of a free Bulgaria, which cannot 
close them to the perseeuted people of her 

own blood. That is why Greece and Ser- 

bia would like nothing better than to 

present Bulgaria to the world in such a 

baneful light that the universal con- 

science would sanction their plan to wipe 

Bulgaria off the map. 


OF COURSE, there is the obvious alter- 
native of a policy of self-government in 
Macedonia, which would give all peoples 
there a chance to worship in their own 
way, educate their children in their own 
schools, and live their own lives. Prac- 
ticable as such a policy of decent tolera- 
tion would appear to the American mind, 
it never occurs and never has occurred to 
either Greek or Serbian minds as within 
the range of possibility. Their only con- 
ception of the situation is a complete domi- 
nation of the people of Macedonia by 
their new masters, infinitely less tolerant, 
less accessible to the instincts of humanity, 
than their old master, the Turk, at his 
worst. And so the process of grinding 
out a nationality is going on relentlessly in 
‘Macedonia. Despite tremendous pressure 
from the refugees, the Bulgarian people 
have succeeded in maintaining a correct 
attitude toward both Greece and Serbia, if 
a rigid repression of any revolutionary 
movement in Bulgaria against either coun- 
try be regarded as the “correct” atti- 
tude. But the fire is smoldering beneath 
the surface. Any day that fire may set 
the Balkans ablaze, and the flames, as has 
been shown by past experience, would 
menace the entire structure of Europe. In 
a policy of toleration lies the only path 


_ to permanent peace in the Balkans. Why, 


in the interests of humanity as well as 

in their own vital interests, do not the 

great powers impose such a policy upon 

the imperialistic Balkan states? ‘Saute 
Soria, July 14. 


Most men are willing to work hard, and — 
very few men are afraid of hard work, © 
when they are working for themselves— _ 
Hugo Stinnes. ie 
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HESE are sad days for the nation. Warren G. 
Harding, who died suddenly of apoplexy, Thurs- 
‘7 day, August 2, at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
_ after a week’s illness, was the sixth Chief Executive to 
die while in office. The end came following the most 
_ eneouraging day of his sickness, and when physicians 
and family confidently expected recovery. He had 
_ completed nearly two and one-half years of office, and 
was touring the country for the purpose of securing 
‘support for his proposal that the United States enter 
the World Court of International Justice. His career 
“was typical of numerous 
other Americans who have 
climbed to high office by 
: their own efforts. He was 
_ born in Blooming Grove, 
; Ohio, November 2, 1865, the 
| 

| 


‘son of Dr. George Tyron 
Harding and Phoebe Eliza- 
beth Dickerson Harding, of 
colonial stock that had put 
down its roots in the early 
Rhode Island colony. 
He spent his boyhood on 
_afarm. At the age of four- 
- teen he entered Ohio Cen- 
tral College, graduating in 
_ 1882 with a degree of B.S. 
_ Two years later he entered 
the office of the Marion 
. Star, and worked up 
_ through the various news- 
_ paper grades of printer, re- 
porter, circulation manager, 
editor, and publisher. When 
he finally came into posses- 
sion of the paper, he tried 
to make it serve all the in- 
_ terests of the town. He re- 
mained publisher of the 
Star throughout the course 
of his political career. In 
1891 he married Florence 
Kling of Marion, who up to 
the moment of his death, 
when she was reading to 
him at his bedside, was a 
constant source of encour- 
agement and inspiration. 
He began his political career in 1900, being elected 
member of the Ohio Senate. From 1904 to 1906 he 
served as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. In 1912, he 
was the person selected to nominate Taft for Presi- 
dent at Chicago. From 1914 to 1921 he served as 
United States Senator from Ohio, when he resigned 
to be inaugurated President of the United States, 
March 4, 1921. 

President Harding made no striking record previous 
to his appearance as Presidential nominee. He was 
nominated because he was a good compromiser, under- 
stood how to get on with men, and had a remarkably 
attractive personality. He won by a majority of 
7,000,000 in a strong Republican year. His name was 

used because he was an available man, and because the 
President-makers believed they could control his pol- 
_iey. His previous record of conformity justified them 
in this belief. He had been one of the stanchest sup- 
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porters of the Old Guard, had openly resented the 
apostasy of Theodore Roosevelt, and had warned. the 
Republican Convention that he was a dangerous man. 
Then he took the oath of office and began his duties at 
one of the most trying periods of American history. He 
stepped from private life into that glare of publicity 
which must shine upon the man who fills one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest office in the world. He 
assumed with his oath of office a huge responsibility, 
one that had steadily grown with the years until it 
was almost too mighty a load for a single individual. 
He went to work with reso- 
lution on the great problems 
which confronted the gov- 
ernment. He had previously 
consulted some of the most 
eminent men in the country, 
and acted on conclusions 
formed. After these consul- 
tations he outlined his pol- 
icy and endeavored to re- 
deem his pledges to the 
country. 

He performed a service 
for the world when he 
called together the great 
powers in the Arms Con- 
ference. The result of the 
Conference was a reduction 
of naval armaments, which, 
time may show, was the 
first step toward permanent 
peace. As problems pre- 
sented themselves, it 
seemed as though he treated 
them cautiously. Thus in 
the coal strike last winter, 
he recommended, but recom- 
mended only, the creation 
of an agency to buy, sell, 
and distribute coal that the 
public be justly served. He 
‘spoke with determination 
enough in the matter of the 
Herrin, Ill., massacres, call- 
ing them “butcheries of hu- 
man beings, wrought in 
madness.” As his term 
lengthened, his expression 
of opinion became more decisive. It looked as though 
slowly but surely he was breaking away from the 
control of party leaders, and an inborn dislike of new 
ventures. It seemed as if he were saying to himself, 
“J will be a real President.” 

The nation mourns. So close is the connection be- 
tween the lowliest American citizen and the Chief 
Executive that the millions of Americans feel in his 
death a personal loss. When news was received that 
the end had come, and at a time when recovery seemed 
certain, women wept, and strong’ men bowed them- 
selves, for after all he was their President, pledged 
to them to carry their country safely through a multi- 
tude of perils. Lines of party, creed, and language are 
all leveled in the face of so sad an event. Warren G. 
Harding’s work is done, well and honorably done. 
All the trumpets are sounding for him on the other 
side. 
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A Notable List for Discriminating Readers 


r. Joy has, in this discerning article, 
given a list of books for ministers. The 
books he describes, however, should be 
known to all those who wish their reading 
to include the best of the season's offer- 
ings, as well as books which have stood 
the test of time. Some would add to the 
list. Some might subtract. Most will 
agree that it is a discriminating choice. 


NE WOULD NEED the assurance of 

Treland’s latest literary antinomian, 
James Joyce, who said to Padraic Colum: 
“T have written the most perfect lyric 
since Shakespeare,’ to choose the most 
worthy of the many books in recent 
months. One would need something of 
his refreshing conceit, also, when he said 
to Yeats: ‘We have met too late; you are 
too old to be influenced by me,” to pre- 
sume to recommend to one’s fellow min- 
isters a list of the books they might find 
profitable. As Georg Brandes points out, 
even the acknowledged “best” books can- 
not be called good for everyone, If that 
is true as a general principle, how much 
more applicable it is to Unitarian minis- 
ters, who are nothing if not individualists. 
Like their religion, their favorite books lie 
outside the trodden pathway. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


In his artistic novel, ‘Children of Men,’’ Eden 
Phillpotts has again demonstrated his right 
to a leading place among imaginative writers 


It is not for me to stumble into the 
pitfall of the “best books.” All that I 
hope to do is to introduce a few of the 


recent publications to ministers, knowing. 


full well that some of these introductions 
may ripen into friendships, while others 


CHARLES R.. JOY 


will bring but nods of formality. I shall 
eonfine myself, also, to the books not 
specifically religious, believing that vaca- 
tion days, even for the Be SIO should be 
“days off.” 

The call of the summer is the call of 
the soil rather than the eall of the soul. 
The religion of humanity gives place to 
the religion universal. The very earth we 
tread becomes to us holy land. If we 
would open our eyes to the vital wonder 
of the humblest clod beneath our feet, 
perhaps we could not’ do better than to 
begin with the concluding volume of the 
translated “Souvenirs entomologiques,” 
just published under the title “The Life 
of the Scorpion.” 

Henri Fabre was at once a savant and a 
poet, a naturalist and a teller of fairy- 
tales. His volumes are not dry tomes of 
scientific lore. They are full of the ro- 
mance and tragedy of the life he de- 
seribes. They are stripped of learned 
nomenclature and yet accurate to the last 
detail. Others have dissected the insects 
of the fields; he studied them in the 
natural manifestation of their instincts. 
As he himself said, while other scientists 
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bottle. The boy even looked for monkeys 
in a hollow maple tree. 

The book has other values than this, 
however. Dr. Hall was an outstanding 
psychologist and educator. 
oratory devoted to experimental psy- 
chology was established by him at Johns 
Hopkins; he founded the American Jowr- 
nal of Psychology; the American Psycho- 
logical Association was organized in his 
study. He was, moreover, for many years 
the president of Clark University, and 
gives us the inside story of the first tragic 
decade in the history of that institution. 
The life of such a man must be of tremen- 
dous importance to all psychologists and 
educators. 
frankness and unreserve with which the 
‘author writes. Here are real confessions 
in which Dr. Hall passes judgment on his 
own life. But he looks forward as well 
as backward, and it is inspiring to hear 
him call education “the one holy cause.’ 
Knowledge alone, he nike, can save and 
guide mankind. 

Those whose interests lie rather with 
the world of business than with educa- 
tion or psychology may find something of 


pried into death, he pried into life. Be- ‘worth in Hdward Bok’s story of his father- 


fore Fabre’s day the scorpion had been 
ripped up by the scalpel, but its habits 
were unknown. Fabre.sets down here in 
delightful narrative the results of fifty 
years’ observation of this formidable in- 
sect, this unpleasant anchorite, which had 
so impressed the ancients that they had 
immortalized it in the zodiac. And then, 
for good measure, he adds a number of 
chapters on various kinds of plant lice. 
Fabre loved his tiny friends, the in- 
sects, almost as St. Francis loved his little 
brothers, the birds. His devotion to them 
transformed the little tract of barren, sun- 
baked land where he worked into an Hden 
of loveliness. Something of his interest, if 
not of his love, we feel in our own hearts 
as we read the record of his work. 
Those who are spending their summers 
in old New England towns, or whose 
memories take them back to such places, 
will find themselves at home at once in 
the autobiography of G. Stanley Hall, 
written in his seventy-seventh year. ? 
Dr. Hall’s childhood was spent in Ashfield, 
Massachusetts, where the boy located all 
the incidents of history and fairy-lore. 
Moses lay amid the bulrushes behind the 
willows down below the dam. The boggy 
spot on the cowpath was Bunyan’s “Slough 
of Despond.” Abraham sought to slay 
Isaac on a pile of stones in the east lot. 
Rosalind’s bower and Caliban’s den were 
there, and near an elm in the pasture the 
Arabian Nights demon escaped from the 
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in-law, Cyrus H. K. Curtis.’ This life of 
a great publisher is “America let loose,” 
as one man has said. Mr. Curtis would 
never have written his own life. He never 
looks back. “Yesterday ended last night” 
is one of his sayings. Mr. Bok has told 
in an admirably lucid way the story of 
an unusual business man who never asks 
how a thing will affect his pocket-book, if 
he thinks it is right. ‘The current coin 


The first lab- — 


It is made more so by the : 


in business is character,’ says Mr. Bok, — 
-The astounding progress of this man from 


the job of the little newsboy in Portland, 


Maine, to the vast responsibilities of the | 


owner of the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 


‘Saturday Evening Post, the Country Gen- 


tleman, and the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger is testimony to the soundness of the 
author’s conclusion that- “business is a 
great adventure, a well of romance so 
rich in its thrilling moments that no man 
has ever sounded its depths.” 

A biography of an entirely different 
kind is the admirable work on Shake- 
speare by Professor Adams.‘ The author 
is already known through his “Shake- 
spearian Playhouses.” Probably most that 
we shall know of Shakespeare is now 
The discoveries of the last two 
decades, which have made a new Life 
desirable, seem to be followed by few 
new “finds.” The task of Professor Adams 
has been to assemble the new material, 
co-ordinate it with the old, and interpret 
the whole. This he has done with ability 
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and clarity, showing the poet as a busy 
actor, a hired playwright, and a theatrical 
proprietor against the background of his 
time. It is a book of weighty information, 
and if Shakespeare’s time still stands forth 
here .more clearly than Shakespeare him- 
self, this is a fault which could not have 
been avoided without the ingenious hy- 
potheses and the imaginative speculations 
which have marred so many previous 
_ biographies. 

_ it is a far cry from the dramas of 
Shakespeare to Stephen Leacock’s non- 
Sense plays,> but perhaps it is time for 
relaxation and fun. In the inimitable way 
of this professor of economics, we have 
outlined for us the old-fashioned melo- 
drama of 1880, the up-to-date piffie film, 
a Greek tragedy as presented by our col- 
leges in the original, an Ibsen play done 
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historic drama of the First Empire, a 
- Russian drama old style, and another new 
style. The variety gives Leacock full 
scope for his wit and satire, but there are 
also “other fancies” on a number of scat- 
tered subjects: business, golf, fishing, and 
so on. 

As a humorist Stephen Leacock has an 
established place. Freeman Tilden is a 
new name to us. Nevertheless, in “Mr. 
Podd,” he has given us a highly amusing 
book.® Mr. Podd is a multimillionaire, the 
world’s greatest manufacturer of nozzles, 
who, having created the best nozzle in the 
world, has nothing left to do but to make 
the world a better place for nozzles. He 
writes a book called “A Proposal for a 
World-Wide Commonwealth,” but the book 
will not sell. It cannot even be given 
away. So, to sell his book, he organizes 
a kind of “peace ship” party of pilgrims to 
Sail around the world and preach his mes- 
sage. It is a heterogeneous company of 

queer people, who after sundry unpleasant 
experiences return to America chastened 
and enlightened. There is clever satire 
here and cheerful nonsense throughout. 

g If, however, it is fiction of the more 

solid kind that we would have, there is a 

wealth of material to choose from. Mr. 

Wells has a new book’ for those who care 

for Utopias. Eden Phillpotts has given us 

another glimpse of Devonshire life in a 
work of artistry* that takes a high place 
among the novels of our day. Hrnest Poole 
in “Danger’® has pictured with unerring 
skill the threat of weakness that lies in 
the hatred and restlessness bequeathed by 
the war; and Maud Diver with poignant 
intensity has set the old triangle problem 
against the background of the after-war 
India.” The circumstances of life to-day 
tend themselves well to literary treatment. 
There is the ever-present conflict between 
what Maud Diver calls “the lure of the 
wild and the drag of the beaten track; the 
urge of individual desire and the restrain- 
ing force of collective tradition.” So the 
new day is rich in excellent writing. 
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Summer is pre-eminently the season for 
lovers of poetry, and there are some new 
books of poetry, anthologies and collected 
poems that might well fill a corner of the 
suit-case. There is “The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry,’ badly named, but 
remarkably fine, none the less. There is 
also “The New Poetry’ * for those who 
would understand what the “new” poets 
are trying to do, in getting rid of arti- 
ficiality and seeking the simple, living, 
throbbing realities of the heart. 

Finally, there are two poets, one who 
began writing in the present century and 
the other in mid-Victorian days, but both 
moved by the new poetic impulses, who 
have recently collected their poems: 
Vachel Lindsay* and Thomas Hardy.“ 
In Mr. Lindsay’s poems we see the differ- 
ence between poems written for pictures 
and poems meant to be danced and 
chanted. If there is one facet of which 
Mr. Lindsay is proud in regard to his 
verse it is that it has been danced. And 
he is most disturbed when people write 
asking permission to set his verse to music. 
That seems to him like asking permission 
to rewrite the poems entire. He himself 
chants his poems when reciting them, 
accenting the rhythm as a small child 
repeats Mother Goose rhymes. Those who 
would study phonetics and rhythm could 
find no better text book than these “Col- 
lected Poems.” 

Thomas Hardy’s poems have been pub- 
lished in two volumes, the second being 
his long epic drama, “The Dynasts.” 
Hardy has been constantly charged with 
pessimism. He prefers to call it ques- 
tioning. It may not be entirely out of 
place in the vacation time to question a 
bit, knowing with Hardy that “if way to 
the better there be, it exacts a full look 
at the worst.” These are poems that 
explore reality, grave, positive, stark some- 
times. 

“The Dynasts,” in the companion 
volume, is a monumental epic drama of 
three parts, nineteen acts, and one hun- 
dred and thirty scenes. It is concerned 
with the “clash of peoples, artificially 


brought about some hundred years ago,” - 


at the time of Napoleon. It is a vast 
international tragedy, whose earthly char- 
acters are’ supplemented by supernatural 
spectators, or intelligences, which are 
called “Spirits.” ‘The Dynasts” is not 
intended for the stage. Mr. Hardy en- 
joys a freedom which he would never 
have if bound by the dramatie “unities” 
and the mechanical requirements of 
stagery. 

Mr. Hardy believes in evolutionary mel- 
iorism, and thinks that the pain which 
all our planet dwellers suffer, should be 
reduced to the minimum by loving-kind- 
ness. He. hopes that an alliance between 
religion and rationality, which must be 
achieved if the world is not to perish, 
may be brought about through poetry. 
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“Here, then, are some of the very recent 
books which may be of value. But let us 
not forget the old and tried: in our interest 
in the new. Charles Reade has written 
as valuable a document of penology in his 
book “It Is Never Too Late To Mend,” as 


G. STANLEY HALL 


The author of “Life and Confessions of a 
Psychologist,’ G. Stanley Hall, who tells his life 
story with engaging frankness and unreserve 


Mr. Fishman has in his “Crucibles of 
Crime”; and before Mr. Walpole’s Pol- 
chester and Arehdeacon Brandon were 
Anthony Trollope’s Barchester and Arch- 
deacon Grantly. Let us not go over en 
masse to the cult of the contemporary. 


Enthusiastic Christian Endeavor 


The twenty-ninth International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention met in Des 
Moines early in July. The churches of 
the city co-operated, thirty-one denomina- 
tional conferences being held in as many 
churches. A striking feature of the Con- 
vention was the parade of the delegates 
through the principal streets of the city. 
Delegates from Oklahoma led the proces- 
sion, this privilege being given them be- 
cause their State was the first to reach 
the goal set for the registration of dele- 
gates. It was significant that the citi- 
zens of Des Moines lined the sidewalks 
to see the long lines of Christian young 
people. On Sunday, at the Iowa State 
Fair Grounds, -.where the meeting was 
held, 20,000 people collected to hear ad- 
dresses by Dr. James Kelly of Glasgow 
and William Jennings Bryan. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Bryan gave 
expression to a favorite phrase of his, 
“Tt is better to know the Rock of Ages 
than to know the ages of rocks.” Lead- 
ers at the Convention declared that at 
no time in the history of the movement 
had there been manifest a deeper spiritual 
interest. The total registration was more 
than 13,000. : 
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Break Down Barriers between Town and Gown 


. Educators Must Eliminate Caste 


H. W. MacCRACKEN 


ARTY NAMES VARY with the times, and so do their 

meanings. The liberal of to-day is the conservative of 

to-morrow. This is doubly true in education, which in the 
past two generations has made more strides than in the pre- 
vious ten. Even the conservative of to-day in education would 
‘have been regarded as & hopeless radical fifty years ago. 

It is consequently not easy to catch in 1923 the exact shade 
of meaning that is attached to the term “liberalism” by edu- 
eators of our time. Yet an attempt to state the position of 
educational liberals may perhaps be in place, in view of the 
assaults that have peen made upon them in recent years. We 
can at least, if not defining the whole policy, state some of the 
main tenets of the creed. 

First of all, liberalism believes in youth. It believes that 
the educational age of collegiate “consent” ought to be reduced 
from twenty-six to seventeen, or at least to eighteen, and that 
even in the tenderest years that teacher is most successful 
whose children study with good will, and not out of fear of 
the rod. The educational liberal believes that education is an 
adventure, and that the teacher’s work is largely done when he 
has equipped the young adventurer with the tools of his call- 
ing, the compass of religion and ethics, the ship’s store of 
health and mental vigor, the technique of seamanship. Be- 
lieving in youth, the liberal proceeds toward the theory that 
that education is best in which there is most constant reference 
to current history and current life. Training in ways of the 
past is considered valuable only because of its possible refer- 
ence to the present. The liberal believes further that all 
knowledge is equal, that there is no high seat at the table of 
learning, and no royal road to scholarship. The liberal has no 
use for the mechanical distinctions which separate so-called 
applied and technical studies from theoretical studies, which 
seek by a hierarchy of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. to create a social 
cleavage in which culture is reserved for the ancient tradition 
of classical study. He finds the values of study inherent in the 
purposes to which they are directed, and the method with which 
they are pursued. In the ideals of the teacher and the pupil, 
he sometimes finds more true culture in the idealism of an 
agricultural patriot than in the lazy drone of a dry-as-dust 
classical don. The liberal dreads the creation of a caste. He 
hates the brahminism of the baccalaureate, and he seeks in 
every way to break down the barriers between town and gown. 
In educational government, the liberal believes that the 
workers, whether they be students who study, teachers who 
teach, alumni who raise money, or trustees who safeguard the 
trust, should have the right to participate in creating the con- 
ditions of their work. He believes in conference and in 
co-operation. In a word, he has faith in the human spirit, 
and does not believe in too many checks upon it. 

In discipline, every educational liberal believes in the pri- 
mary value of the individual mind. He believes that every 
student accepted by the university is a liability for which it is 
accountable, that every student “flunked out” of college is a 
discredit to the institution. In correctional discipline, the 
liberal summons psychology and social case work to his aid 
in attempting to individualize every person who has broken 
educational law. His work is corrective and preventive, not 
terrorizing or penalizing. Yet he has above all profound faith 
in the good name of the institution. He has an almost mystical 
sense of the organism which is evolved by community life ‘such 
as that in a residential college. For the honor of this institu- 
tion he sacrifices the rewards of high salaries and of public 
fame, building his life into the larger life of the college. If he 


insists upon high standards of examination and of work, it is 
because through the sacrifices in which he shares the honor of 
the college is all the higher. 

Above all, the liberal believes in a college life that is as 
free as is compatible with social demands: free in selection of 
studies, free in criticism, free in activity of whatever group. 
He accepts the democratic mess that sometimes results from 
this free condition as a necessary accompaniment of an edu- 
cational process whose foundation is freedom. 


Scriptural Hymns 


HARRIET EVERARD 
ViEE 


When Israel of the Lord beloved, 
Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 


JOHNSON 


is now some years since the reading of his novels has been 

a required task for school or college work, and the present 
critics and readers generally declare both style and matter 
slow, in truth stilted and lacking in realism of treatment and 
in the pragmatic thought so necessary for interest and 
popularity to-day. He is dry, granted, and somewhat given 
to a precision of detail, which robs his matter of that 
suggestive scope so precious to the modern taste in fiction. 
And yet with it all there is a straightforward practical ideal- 
ism that renews one’s youthful faith in the world of romance 
and heroism. 

If the fact be known to most readers that incorporated in 
the narrative of “Ivanhoe” is one of the most pointed and 
telling of Scriptural hymns, its significance is scarcely appre- 
ciated, and as a hymn it is not now known as well as formerly, 
nor is it used as often as it merits. It is put into the mouth 
of perhaps the best known character of the novel and most 
vividly sets forth the heroic religious faith of the early Old 
Testament. Yet Rebecca, the Jewess, of strikingly picturesque 
and forceful personality, is no longer “familiar on the (com- 
mon) tongue as a household word,” any more than her proto- 
type, the pitcher-bearing damsel of Genesis. Therefore the 
evening hymn with which she sustained her fortitude in 
the apparently hopeless straits of her hour of trial has been 
forgotten, though its lesson—historical, ethical, political, and 
religious—is of deep, lasting, universal interest and significance. 

There is an inspirational challenge in the achievements of 
the past, largely disregarded by this uncontemplative age and 
race. It was felt more strongly, however, by our fathers, and 
it has ever been the sustaining force of that peculiar people, 
the Hebrews,—the power, indeed, which preserved them a 
people in the vicissitudes they were called upon to bear. For 
never in history has there been another race inaugurated 
as the favored of heaven, and with a spiritual perception so 
sure and natural, yet tasting so long and deeply of the bitter- 
ness of national disaster and death. ; 

It needs but a cursory knowledge of the condition of the 
Jews in medieval Europe to profoundly understand Rebecea’s 
circumstances and attitude of mind. The Jew of those dark 
days realized keenly the necessity of emphasizing the triumphs 


Sis WALTER SCOTT is no longer the fashion in fiction. It 
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of the past, and he faithfully instructed his children in the 
glories of their inheritance. Thus when Rebecca raised her 
yoice in yesper orison, chanting ‘the former victories of her 
people, it was no conventional repetition of accustomed words, 
but a recalling and emphasis of a well assured fact, which 
kept alive her faith in the never failing power, strength, wis- 

m, and goodness of God. 

A people, her people, so beloved of the Lord that He exerted 
His power to-wrench them by force from the bondage of the 
oppressor and make his might of no avail, guided and sus- 
tained them over sea and desert until they reached a land 
which could be to them for an inheritance. Here they flour- 
ished just so long as they were faithful and righteous, and 
heeded the admonitory leadership of God’s prophets, sent to 
them one after another only to be disregarded and persecuted. 

Then, as reads the hymn: 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 
Almost identical in thought with “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets’—in Luke. 
be a remnant, and in the third stanza of the hymn Rebecca 
expresses the unquenchable faith of each and every one of the 
much tried race of prophets. God is there ready with His 
light, His love, His mercy; only the eye of faith dimmed by 
prosperity fails to discern the burning column, and the hearts 
are too fat with self-love and trust to feel after Him, ° the 
only true God. 
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been reduced to the condition of a miserable suppliant and 
unfailingly has His mercy been rained upon it. Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, the whole prophetic chorus joins in this 
promise of mercy as the closing pean of the Old Testament. 
So the fourth and closing stanza of the hymn recalls the ter- 
rible captivity at Babylon, which followed on the capture of 
Jerusalem, and the destruction of the temple and all that 
made Israel a nation. We hear again amid those desolate 
groups of prisoners the voice of the psalmist: “By the rivers 
of Babylon, we sat down and wept, Yea we wept when we 
remembered Zion,” Psa. cxxxvii; or again in the same psalm: 
“Jerusalem, if I forget thee may my right hand forget her 
cunning.” Well might they mourn and lament. No sacrificial 
fire burned on the temple altar. That altar, which for a 
thousand years had flamed with the votive offering, no 
longer stood. No longer the courts of the sanctuary rang 
with the song of praise and thanksgiving to Jahveh. Those 
courts were desolate, destroyed. 


But Thou hast said the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize; 

A contrite heart, and humble thought 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 


Here is the consoling voice of the New Covenant: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” And we are back again in the 
dreary cell of Rebecca,—back from that journey of the imagi- 
nation into the past history of her race, with our faith 
renewed, even asis hersin the triumph of right over wrong, and 


Often has the drama been enacted. 
wrestled with this rebellious people. 


Again and again has it 


Often has Jahveh 


The College of Human Interests 


Liberalism Must Meet Present Need 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Antioch College, of which Mr. Morgan is president, is attempting to answer, in 
a manner peculiar to itself, the pressing question “What is the liberal college?” 


There is no other institution in the country exactly like it. 


This contribution to 


Tue Recister’s inquiry “What is Liberalism in Education?’ adds material of 


definite value. 


HE LIBERAL COLLEGE—what ought 

it to be? I wish it were called catho- 

lic rather than liberal. Then its name 
would describe what I think a college 
should be—concerned with all that is uni- 
versal in human interest. The product of 


such a college also would be catholic— 


men and women intelligently concerned 
with all that is of universal interest to 
men and women. 

Tt is a habit of men to become enor- 
mously impressed with the importance of 
their own concerns, to magnify those con- 
cerns until they seem to be the main 
issues of life. When that attitude arrives, 
catholicity and liberalism depart. Ameri- 
eans are trying to succeed by becoming 
specialists, by becoming exceedingly 
learned and skillful in exceedingly nar- 
row fields, with very few and rudimentary 
intelligent interests outside those fields. 
Frequently they almost meet the defini- 
tion “A specialist is a man who does not 
know anything else.” Specialists we must 
have, and with increasingly rigorous and 
profound preparation. But the specialist 
still must be a man. He still must eat, 
wear clothes, love, work, play, rear chil- 


ile. 


dren, and have ten thousand experiences 
slightly, if at all, prepared for by his 
special interest. Unless he is a man as 
well as a specialist, he will even use his 
special skill without intelligence, and fre- 
quently will make it an instrument of 
harm. 

The liberal or catholie college will en- 
deavor to appraise all universal human 
interests. It will endeavor to realize 
the existence of interests, regardless of 
whether they habitually have been in- 
cluded in the categories of scholars. It 
will endeavor to appraise the relative 
weight and importance of those interests. 
It will observe which are fully able to 
care for themselves, and which need to 
be carefully nurtured in a hostile world. 
It then will work out its program so that 
to the fullest. possible degree each stu- 
dent will develop an intelligent concern in 
all that fundamentally should interest him 
as a specialist and as a man, and will 
endeavor so to distribute his efforts that 
the amount of attention he will give to 
any interest will be determined by the im- 
portance to him of that particular interest 
in relation to all his other interests. 


the reality of that imperishable crown of righteousness with its 
fadeless glories, the veritable gift of the Eternal Father. 


Our so-called “liberal’ colleges have in- 
herited the tradition of scholarship. By 
concentration of attention upon that ele 
ment of personal development, they come 
to hold scholarship as the matter of | 
supreme worth. Some American college 
students are to become professional schol- 
ars. For them scholarship deserves all the 
concentration of attention which is due to 
any vocational training, though they need 
additional liberalizing training outside the 
field of scholarship, just as the engineer 
needs a liberal, in addition to a technical, 
training. But probably not one in ten 
American college students plans scholar- 
ship as a profession. To take these other 
nine for four precious years and to put 
them through a régime designed for and 
suited primarily to the scholar—or to as- 
sume that the great amassment of mate- 
rial and spiritual resources represented by 
the American liberal college is by right 
available only to those whose primary 
objective is scholarship, and that all 
others, if tolerated at all, must be content 
with the crumbs which fall from the 
scholar’s table—is a perversion of what 
should be the function of the American 
college. It is not catholic or liberal. To 
plead that college students have supple- 
mented this régime by creating extra- 
curricular activities for themselves, is 
begging the question. 

The catholic college will undertake to | 
appraise all the important interests of life, 
and to develop in the student an intelli- 
gent concern for those interests in the 
proportions to which they are important 
to him. ‘Take it by and large, American 
youth do not go to college to become schol- 
ars, but to learn how to live. 

“We have never heard of such a wild 
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plan as that,” you say. “What would 
such a college be? What would it do?’ 
Now I happen to be president of a small 
college which endeavors to be catholic, 
rather than “liberal” in the academic 
sense, and a description of the present pro- 
gram of Antioch may be the most direct 
means for answering that question. 

College education should develop intelli- 
gent concern for all the universal issues 
of life, in the proportion to which those 
issues are important. Admit that proposi- 
tion, and at once we have defined for us 
the most important function of the college. 
It is to help the student to discover what 
are the universal ‘interests of life, and 
what to him are their relative degrees of 
importance. College freshmen frequently 
arrive entirely complacent as to their pur- 
poses; they come, not to discover what 
are the major interests of life, but to learn 
how to make their own provincial, imma- 
ture interests find fulfillment. Frequently 
the dominant motive is economic. Since 
money has been their most obvious 
need, they have no doubt but that with 
money provided, the major question of life 
will be answered. Sometimes the desire 
is for friends, sometimes for social stimu- 
lus, sometimes for learning, often for 
ability to be of service: But seldom has 
there been a conscious, orderly effort to 
appraise the issues of life and to learn 
their relative importance. 

So at Antioch we consider life pur- 
poses. We hold that no one human faculty, 
whether conscience, reason, emotion, or in- 
stinct, has a right to the unquestioned 
control of life; that there is no one kind 
of wisdom which can claim supremacy 
over all other kinds. The best life is one 
in which the various elements are de- 
veloped in that proportion which makes 
for fineness, sanity, beauty, and symmetry. 
We draw attention not to the narrow 
limits within which money can provide 
satisfaction, but to the perfectly legitimate 
place which economic competence may 
take in life interests. We point out the 
high part which aspiration and consecra- 
tion to conviction play in fine living; we 
picture the great adventure of making the 
world over on a finer plan; we spend much 
time in dwelling upon the supreme value 
of an open mind. We develop the proposi- 
tion that any ultimate objectives harmonize 
with the purpose of keeping the human 
body and spirit clean and sound. We 
discuss the practical problems of life, 
of home, vocation, friends, of health. Two 
courses, “College Aims” and “Scientific 
Method,” are chiefly concerned with this 
appraisal, but it permeates every course. 

Then there is the so-called cultural edu- 
eation. Many of the conventional col- 
leges introduce the student to a few of 
the main fields of human interest, with 
the theory that what he studies is of rela- 
tively small concern, while the attitude of 
scholarship is the main accomplishment. 
Antioch departs far from that point of 
view. The student during his later years 
is certain to have a wide variety of expe- 
riences in widely varied fields. He can 
interpret those experiences, and through 
them can interpret life itself only in so 
far as he has acquired an intelligent un- 
derstanding of those fields. So, in its cul- 
tural courses, Antioch introduces the stu- 
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dent to most of the main fields of universal 
human interest, always, we hope, with the 
attitude of the scholar. Hyery student 
has courses in literature, history, econom- 
ics, sociology, earth science (geology and 
astronomy), physics, chemistry, biology, 
philosophy, and hygiene. The student of 
special ability who desires to follow any 
subject beyond its elements is encouraged 
to do so. All students must take these 
cultural courses, though they come to 
Antioch primarily for the technical courses 
offered. The element of compulsion is 
aimed to break up the tendency to pro- 
vincialism which has been forced upon the 
student by his home environment. $ 

Conventional “liberal” colleges fre- 
quently express. their contempt for techni- 
eal education. They say that the high 
place of the liberal college is not to teach 
men to make a living, but to teach them 
how to live. In a sane, balanced life, 
earning one’s way and carrying one’s 
share of the social load is a very impor- 
tant element. To despise or ignore it, as 
“liberal” colleges sometimes do, is to lose 
balance. Antioch spends a great deal of 
effort in helping young men and women 
find the callings best fitted to them, and 
then preparing them for those callings. 
The limits of this article do not allow de- 
tails of our technical and professional 
courses. 

“Now you have covered the work of the 
college,’ you say. But no, we have only 
begun. The acquirement of certain kinds 
of knowledge, because they have been 
recognized by the schools, is looked upon 
conventionally as “education.” But the 
colleges have no monopoly on wisdom, nor 
upon means for developing personality. 
very large employer of college graduates 
knows that in many respects education 
only begins as college ends. Books bring 
certain second-hand reports about life. 
Not until a young man or woman comes 
actually to meet life itself does he know 
what it is like or what he is like. To 
postpone a first-hand acquaintance with 
life until after college is, I believe, a 
serious error. The student is introduced 
to certain ethical standards. Until he has 
learned experimentally to make them work 
in the world that is, they are only groups 
of words, or kindly emotions. Until a 
youth has met real difficulties such as life 
furnishes and has developed the stamina 
to overcome them, he is not yet a man. The 
trying out of life as it is, learning experi- 
mentally how to make one’s ideals work 
in an actual world,—that is one of the 
universal interests of life. President 
Meikeljohn in his recent valedictory ad- 
dress said, “I believe in setting learning 
apart from life and keeping it there, that 
it may be pure and true and clean and 
free. I don’t want institutions of learn- 
ing mixed up with doing.” Much as I ad- 
mire President Meikeljohn, I cannot fol- 
low him there. Until our learning has 
tried itself out on life it is not’ learning, 
but dreaming—or at best, opinion. Life 
never quite gets into books, and can never 
be gotten out of books alone. It must be 
gotten from contact with life. To run 
away from life because it is not as we 
would have it, is not necessarily evidence 
of character. The soldier retreats to his 
cave only in emergency. His business is 
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with the enemy. To say to life that it 
must be like our dreams, or we will fight 
until we are wiser or are dead—that is 
the spirit that makes a new world. Locate 
“hard boiled” reactionary industrialists, 
and we will find that many of them spent 
four years away from life in college halls, 
entirely out of touch with working human- 
ity, where they learned that ideals are 
good in college, but “practical” considera- 
tions are needed in business. 

Antioch arranges that its students shall 
spend part of their time at academic 
study, and part at practical work in in- 
dustries or professions. Fach position is 
held by two students, who spend alternate 
periods of five weeks at work and college. 
One works while the other studies. This 
co-operative feature of the Antioch pro- 
gram was developed by Dean Schneider at 
the University of Cincinnati. It is of 
high value. The student becomes ac- 
quainted with vocations in which he thinks 
he may be interested. He develops re- 
sponsibility, he sees industry both from 
the laborer’s and from the employer’s 
view-points. He is cured both of radicalism 
and reaction. He discovers his powers. 
He learns that in practically every situa- 
tion there are important factors the books 
never mentioned. His school studies are 
illumined by his practical experience. He 
develops self-reliance. The alternation be- 
tween work and study makes him fresh 
for both. Finally he more than cuts in 
two the cost of a college education, and 
is saved the overwork, loss of social life, 
and broken hours of the self-supporting 
student in the conventional college. He 
has made contact with many universal 
human interests. : 

There are other interesting and impor- 
tant elements of the Antioch program for 
both boys and girls; the careful physi- 
cal examinations, followed by physical 
education and exercise for everyone; 
the training in home management for 
girls; the close personal contact between 
teacher and student; the co-ordination 
between the college departments, mak- 
ing the goal the balanced development 
of the student, and not the course or 
department; the ¢arefully supervised 
placement of students in practical work. 
But throughout the whole program a 
single purpose runs—to help each stu- 
dent to find what for him are the main 
issues of life, and what is a well propor- 
tioned division of his interest among these 
issues; and then to inspire in him a last- 
ing determination to develop himself to 
the utmost with that conception of sym- 
metry as his ideal. If Antioch College, at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, can to a substantial 
degree accomplish that purpose we shall 
be satisfied, whether the term liberal 
comes to rest with it, or attaches itself to 
some other type of college. 


We need some one to believe in us—if 


-we do well, we want our work commended, 


our faith corroborated. ‘The individual 
who thinks well of you, who keeps his 
mind on your good qualities and does 
not look for flaws, is your friend. Who is 
my brother? I'll tell you: he is the one 
who recognizes the good in me.—ZHlbert 


Hubbard. : 
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This notable extract taken from an article by Hvelyn 
March Phillipps, in the Nineteenth Century, and reprinted 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, a decade ago, is here repro- 
duced. Is conversation a lost art? The article declares 
it need not be so considered, and gives reasons. 


sion of opportunities for leisured meeting, and of much 

sprightly, natural, and brilliant talk in society, founded 
on a basis of interest in great affairs and of a genuine love of 
literature. “Stale anecdotes and quotations were at a discount: 
the mark of fashion was simplicity and a natural grace.” 
To-day the tendency is increasing to look on thought and 
earnestness aS synonymous with boredom. Men and women 
prefer to regard life as a series of outward acts. They live 
in the moment, what the French call couper le fil; and, as they 
pass from one active diversion to-another, they call it enjoying 
life. But it is what we put into life, not what we take out of 
it; that counts; and of those who live without the sensitive- 
ness which comes from conscious reflection it can only be said 
that they will never know what they have missed. 

Those who have only amusement and the social round for 
all their occupation can hardly avoid becoming superficial. 
Eyen culture, which is its own end and aim, is apt to grow 
barren. To remain ardent and profound it must almost invari- 
ably be combined with some practical purpose. To pass lightly 
from topic to topic has been mentioned as one of the qualities 
necessary to converse in society. To be able to be light in hand 
is certainly essential ; but who shall pronounce if in social inter- 
; course we should pierce the depths or remain upon the sur- 
face? “The most solid and lasting gain, the most exquisite 
refreshment of the soul,’ says Professor Mahaffy, in his 
. brilliant essay, “Principles of the Art of Conversation,” “can 
eome from converse; and it would be absurd to exclude this 
precious comfort from our theory of conversation. In this 
frame of mind men sometimes find the profoundest truths side 
by side with the idlest jest.” Talkers come to grips over the 
most unlikely topics, on the most improvised occasions; yet 
good conversation seems to need some leisure, some setting to 
give it a fair chance,—a luncheon or a dinner table, a terrace 
with a group gathered on it of a summer evening, or round the 

firelight before dinner, or a long strolling walk in congenial com- 
pany. It is hardly possible that a conversation should come 
; to much in a crowd, with newcomers claiming attention and the 
clock reminding us that we must be going on elsewhere. There 
are other physical conditions to be wished for,—a pleasant 
voice, an absence of accent and catch-words, a simple, straight- 
, forward manner. These are not unimportant, but more as 
favorable starting-points than as absolute essentials; for good 
_ looks and a sweet voice will not make up for dullness and 
want of sympathy, while the harshness and awkward manner 
of the good talker are soon forgotten. 

To ask if good conversation is desirable is to realize that, 
Say what we will, its charm is one to which we are all open. 
Real good talk, adaptable, appropriate, sincere, and easy, will 
appeal to the most frivolous. The most occupied will return 
from it soothed, entertained, interested, pleased with him or 
her self. It affords one of the most real and lasting of all 
pleasures,—a pleasure that grows instead of palling. We get 
tired of games, tired of amusing ourselves; but very few of us 
get tired of sympathetic, pleasant talk. What an easy amenity 
it adds to society! It is so easily carried about. It costs 
nothing. It is the eternal and essential expression of that 
social instinct which is one of the happiest features of human 
nature. If we reflect at all, we must value that which can add 
80 much to the beauty and zest of life. 


DM oton ot: OF THE LAST CENTURY give us the impres- 
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We English are not a race of talkers. We all know people 
who will golf and travel together the whole day, only exchang- 
ing a word or two at long intervals, yet who understand one 
another perfectly and are the best companions in the world; 
and, no doubt, if good conversation is one of the best thingy 
of life, tiresome talk, irrelevant, persistent, empty talk, for 
talking’s sake, can be one of the most exasperating. The talk- 
ing bore is not by any means always stupid, but, on the 
contrary, is often very clever and bursting with information, 
eager to cast his pearls before us; but, as that delightful 
person, Bagshott, suggests, a diet of pearls is often extremely 
boring to the swine. It was Alphonse Daudet who said that 
what struck him most in Hngland was the silence in the streets 
and in trains and omnibuses. When we think of a party of 
French people all talking together and screaming at the top of 
their voices, this may not appear unmixed matter for regret. 
On the other hand, even French peasants, gathered in roadside 
inns, will display in perfection this easy source of enjoyment ; 
will sit by the hour, men and women, chatting, listening, weigh- 
ing opinions, inviting and recounting experience, and tasting a 
pleasure from which many richer people are quite shut out. 

We may argue, indeed, that the first essential of conversa- 
tion is that it should appear perfectly natural and spontaneous ; 
but, if we have a taste for music or painting, we do not de- 
stroy our spontaneity by study: on the contrary, it is only after 
study that the appearance of effort is overcome. It is one of 
the commonest mistakes to think that the unprepared and the 
untutored make a more “natural” effect than the trained. It is 
the untutored speaker who is awkward and artificial, the 
practiced talker. who is easy and unconventional. _ A cultivated, 
well-stored mind has, no doubt, something to do with the power 
of conversing. It is disconcerting to find one’s companion igno- 
rant of ordinary allusions and at sea as to contemporary politics. 
Many clever, well-read women cut themselves off from men’s 
interests by neglecting a knowledge of politics, without which it 
is impossible to rise to any high order of intelligence in con- 
versation. Yet it may be frankly acknowledged that the true 
conversationalist is born, not made, and that, while a statesman 
or sawant may be heavy in hand and lack charm of expression, 
the half-educated woman, living in a dull country town, may be 
bright and vital and full of mother wit. Yet less gifted beings 
must fill a place in society as best they can, and they may not 
despise the discussion of difficulties. 

First and foremost, if we have arrived at acknowledging 
that good conversation is worth while, we must grant that some 
effort is necessary. There are excellent thinkers who will not 
take the trouble to put their thoughts into words; and we have 
all met the person we may call the “selfish mute,” who from 
mental laziness or false modesty is content to listen without 
contributing. We call it ill-bred, but we mean that the well- 
bred talker and his ancestors have long been practicing the art 
of giving pleasure. To be ready to take trouble on slight 
occasions is one of the first secrets of success. It may safely be 
said that to despise your audience is the sign of a mediocre 
mind, and those who are so anxious not to waste their pearls 
have often only imitation beads to offer. 

“Ta plus grande vertu de l’artiste, c’est le sacrifice” ; and it is, 
above all, self-restraint and self-repression that must be prac- 
ticed. We may set aside, as beyond the pale, talking for effect, 
affectation, and vulgarity,—social crimes which blight and de- 
stroy; but there are other drawbacks, less heinous, but more 
common, “Never speak of yourself,” says Pascal. ‘Le moi 
est haissable.” This is overdrastic; but we may differentiate 
between being drawn on by real interest and when the refusal 
to afford any personal confidence would be ungracious, and the 
desire to drag in our own tastes, feelings, and doings by the 
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neck and heels. Half the heart-burnings of society are caused 
by trying too hard to persuade others to be of your opinion. 
No one seeks social intercourse in order to be crammed with 
information, or with the object of having his own views 
altered; yet, on the other hand, mental submission is to be 
avoided as an acknowledgment of inferiority which is sub- 
yersive of the equality necessary for pleasant companionship. 
The cutting short of another’s sentences is to be guarded 
against, nor should objections or support be put forward till he 
has developed his idea. No one is more provoking than the 
“wrong-tack gusher,’ who volunteers sympathy before it is 
required, or who shaps you up and finishes your sentence with 
just the thing you did not mean to say. Most of us owe a 
grudge to the zealous friend who breaks in on a good story with 
a trifling correction; and “we may well decline to express dis- 
belief in anything told for the amusement of the company: 
it does not follow that we need believe. Conversation may be 
stimulated, but is more often given its deathblow by contra- 
diction and such cut-and-thrust retorts as “nothing of the kind,” 
“you are quite wrong there.” In fine, you may discuss but 
you may not dictate. You may speak with passion, but not 
with temper. You may talk to persuade, to convince, to refute, 
but you must not talk for the sake of getting the best of it. 
More important than to seize an opportunity is to know when 
to forego an advantage, and it is always wise to refrain from 
pushing your adversary to the wall. 

We have not yet exhausted the quicksands that a good con- 
versationalist will steer clear of. He must not talk too much 
or be known as “such a talker,” even if a good one. Never let 
us quote ourselves. Having had the luck to make a witty retort, 
a telling repartee, leave it to others to recall, otherwise we 
may find ourselves working up to an opportunity for its repeti- 
tion, to say nothing of the moral certainty that it will get 
repeated more than once to the same hearer, Neither let us sin 
by that paralyzing omniscience which is determined to be au 
fait of everything before it is told. It is better to seem to 
know less than you really do. The hearer who knows, or 
seems to know, all about everything soon reduces the teller to 
impotence and a conviction that it is not worth while to tell 
anything. Nothing is more welcome than a neat, apposite 
quotation: nothing gets so on the hearer’s nerves as the 
hackneyed tag which has been heard a hundred times. After 
all, there must be an affirmative, a positive, side to conversa- 
tion. Even the art of listening is something more than 
silence, broken by exclamations of ‘Only fancy!” It implies a 
sympathetic appreciation, a throwing of yourself into the 
speaker’s point of view, and the power of drawing out his 
opinion and following up his clews. The wandering eye is a 
deathblow to thought. To give the whole mind, with a dis- 
tinct act of mental effort if necessary, to what another is say- 
ing, to think of that more than of your own reply, not to hurry 
in question or answer, and to answer as well as you can, is the 
main secret of having plenty to talk about. It is to enter into 
the occupations and interests of others, to furnish them with 
the opportunity for talking about what they know best, and 
to allow them to display competence and mastery over never 
mind what subject. The social duty of probing for the strong 
points of others is inestimable, for the first and best receipt 
to make a man agreeable is to lead him to talk about what he 
likes and understands. To draw out your companion’s experi- 
ence you may have to show some frankness and confidence on 
your own part, but the turning over of a human document is 
always a sufficient reward to the intellectual mind. I think 
it is George Eliot who says, “Depend upon it, we should all 
gain unspeakably if we could learn to see the poetry and pathos, 
the tragedy and comedy, lying in the experience of a human 
soul that looks out of dull eyes and speaks in commonplace 
tones.” But to enjoy this we must cultivate an interest in 
those social ethics which are never trite or dull, though they 
may have been discussed a million times. 

What are we to talk about? The very essence of good con- 
versation is to wander through all possible things in heaven 
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and earth and under the earth. The value of gossip is not to 
be ignored. The trivial and the passing have their place in 
agreeable talk. The great amusement of life to some people is 
to chatter about other people, and they may do so very 
pleasantly ; but the power of turning from people to fix upon 
things means talk of a higher stamp. It is always better to talk 
of what you know and think than of what you have heard 
or read. It leads further. Men are more apt to talk from their 
memories than from their understanding, and to throw bor- 
rowed and often hackneyed and conventional ideas about like 
balls, never noticing that the same are always thrown back. 
There is a certain sort of society—one, too, which pretends 
to culture—in which you soon know what is thought about 
politics, plays, and all the rest, and in which it is only neces- 
sary to change the names from time to time and go on without 
any thinking. 

The difference between conversation and mere talk seems, 
then, to reside less in what is said than in how it is said. In 
order to talk really well we must learn to think. Any subject 
may be material good enough if it is treated with thought, and 
if our thoughts about it are expressed with lucidity and with 
due consideration for the thoughts of others. Then we may 
agree that Emerson hardly exaggerates when he maintains 
that “wise, cultivated, genial conversation is the last flower 
of civilization, and the best result which life has to offer us,— 
a cup for gods, which has no repentance.” 


Monday Morning at the Parsonage 


xi 
To a Young Minister 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


HE MINISTER had a call from a young professional 
brother the other day, a fine, upstanding fellow, who 
evidently came with something on his mind. It turned 

out to be this. The young minister was disappointed at the 
general tone of the discussions he had heard in the ministers’ 
meetings he had attended. With the hopefulness of youth, he 
had gone expecting to be encouraged, and he had come away 
depressed. The idea of fellowship appealed to him, he had 
anticipated meeting the brethren, but he had concluded that 
there were too many pessimists among them. 

The Minister of course was sympathetic. He did not care 
for either optimists or pessimists as such, preferring meliorists 
to either, but he couldn’t help cautioning his young brother 
here. He recalled a wise man, a powerful preacher too, who 
used to say that when he was “blue,” he read Schopenhauer. 
On ordinary Monday mornings he had found that the humorists 
would do, or the professional optimists, like Browning; but on 
those occasional Monday mornings when the bottom seemed 
to have fallen out of the universe, only a deep-dyed and con- 
sistent pessimist would meet the need. He heartily seconded 
the remark of James Russell Lowell that he should like Brown- 
ing better if it were not for his depressing optimism. There 
is a type of mind which seems to hold a brief for explaining 
everything and reconciling everything, which nothing and 
nobody ever perturbs. So sure are they of the universe, and of 
themselves, that they induce a feeling of uncertainty as to 
even the commoner dependencies of the spirit. From such he 
flees unless he happens to be in a buoyant mood. When he is 
low down in his mind it takes a different kind of philosopher 


_and friend to lead him to recovery. 


This law of reaction appears to work everywhere. It makes 
people weep at weddings, and sometimes come away from 
funerals with a strange feeling of exhilaration. It caused N. 
P. Willis, after living for six months beneath the unbroken 
blue skies of Italy, to actually long for a New England cloudy 
day. It is what makes much of the uplift movement in our 
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_day so uncertain in its results. To know the worst that can be 
thought or said is apt to cause a rebound of spirits. This is 
undoubtedly what accounts for the popularity of Dean Inge’s 
writings. No one minds his prophecies of disaster, but one 
does experience a new access of hope and cheer from contact 
with such a thorough showing up of the worst that can 
happen. 

; In these Pollyanna days of self-complacency, such prophets 
of despair are invaluable. They clear the air for straight 
thinking. If it were not for such, what would the world be, 
with our publicity men, our professional boosters, and our 
spreaders of good cheer? It would be a sadder place even than 
it is. The man who traveled, and distributed as he went, little 
cards bearing the words “Cheer up!” received high praise. He 
may have been a philanthropist; but it is difficult to be sure. 
The effect of such appeals is so uncertain. Some people might 
be helped by them. More, probably, such is the perversity of 
human nature, would be driven to the other extreme of depres- 
sion. The Minister wondered how many ever feel the slightest 
inclination to cheer up when bidden to do so. For himself, he 
knew that nothing brightened up the world so much as the 
invitation to be gloomy. 

' What else could he counsel his young friend, then, but to 
move slowly in the matter of the pessimists, and rather to do 
what he could to foster and cherish them than to cause them to 
disappear? We may not have them with us always. Let us 


4 enjoy them while we may. And so he concluded, “By all 
means, My young friend, get a set of Schopenhauer, and keep 
: him near at hand for Monday morning.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
If Meadville is Moved, Where Should It Go? 


| To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
, 
} 


Perhaps you will find a place for the following extracts from 
a letter sent to the trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School: 
I believe that funds given for the purpose of educating candi- 
: dates for the ministry should be used for the increase of fit 
ministers of the faith and order to which the givers belong. 

Those who endowed :Meadville School did so particularly 
for the Western field of service in the Unitarian churches. 

The West has moved, so that Meadville is now in a pocket 
locality, neither East, West, North, nor South. Hence many 

believe that the School must move West in order to continue 

to do what it was intended to accomplish. 
: Cornell University is an Hastern college and Ithaca an Hast- 
erm town. The generous attitude of the college and the town 
toward the Unitarian faith is a welcome indication of its 
Spirit. For that, all must be grateful. The ardent devotion 
of Mr. Auer and others to the purpose of the Meadville School 
and the grounds for their belief that it should be moved to 
Ithaca are worthy of all praise. 

But why another Hastern training school for the liberal min- 
istry? Has anything happened to Harvard Divinity School that 
makes it now an uncongenial place for fitting ministers for Uni- 
tarian pulpits? If so, we all ought to know it. If so, where 
are the loyal graduates of Harvard to work to put Harvard 
back where it belongs as the leading center of liberal religious 
thought in the East? , 

If there is no new condition that makes the liberal church 
the sufferer, then is there not room enough at Harvard Divinity 
School for all who would come East for ministerial training? 

The Pacific Coast, it is clear, needs a training school for the 
liberal ministry. It has it, and indications are not wanting that 
its growth is assured. e 

The South needs a liberalizing influence, as the records of 
legislatures and boards of trustees of colleges and the Ku Klux 
Klan and the “fundamentalists” demonstrate. A school of the 
type of Meadville could do great good, perhaps greater good 
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than could be got in any other way, if planted in or near a seat 
of higher learning in the South. If any one has a million 
dollars handy to endow a theological school, let him give it for 
the poverty-stricken Southern field! 

There is,»however, surely needed a school of training for 
the liberal ministry in the Middle West, the attitude of mind 
and temper of spirit of which will determine American action 
so largely in the next hundred years. 

If the Meadville School was endowed to serve the Western 
field, and if the historic Eastern center of liberal religious influ- 
ence at Harvard still serves, and if the Pacific Coast is already 
taken care of, and if no one is ready to place the needs of 
the South ahead of the needs of the Middle West,—then, if 
the Meadville School is moved, is it not clear that it should 
go West; and if West, is not Chicago the natural center for 
such a school? 

Chicago is the business, railroad, scientific, literary center 
of the Middle West. It is surrounded by many small towns 
with small churches which give opportunities for occa- 
sional preaching and missionary service for the students of a 
divinity school. It has countless means for both urban and 
rural experience on the way toward individual parish 
responsibility. 

It has been said that there is greater “prestige” in being 
the only theological school connected with a university and 
that hence Meadville might lese some distinction by attaching 
itself to Chicago University, which is already the seat of several 
schools for ministerial training. The question of “prestige,” 
even if it were important, must rightfully give way to that of 
usefulness. And there is no place, I venture to assert, in 
the United States where such teachers as Dr. Southworth, Dr. 
Christie, Professor Hutcheon, Professor Bowen, and others of 
like quality who might be called to the work, could do so much 
good to the cause of rational, ethical, and liberal religion as at 
Chicago and in connection with Chicago University. The fact 
that many other denominations are attaching themselves to 
that university is an asset, not a liability for the Unitarian 
body. The time has come for tolerance and good-fellowship 
between members of different denominations, and Chicago Uni- 
versity exemplifies it. 

The time may come for mergers of all liberal sects, and all 
liberal members of sects not yet fully liberalized, into one 
great body of progressive believers, of Christian antecedents. 
The one indispensable element in such a possible merger would 
be, in my opinion, the clear-cut rationalism of the Unitarian 
faith. And, be it noted, the effect of merely a Summer Session 
is no gauge of the possibilities of influence during the scholas- 
tie year. Chicago University with its wide grouping of varied 
theological schools may well become in future years a center for 
actual federation of liberal Christians. I want Unitarianism 
to be on hand, and well planted, for such possible unification 
of religious interests from the Christian nursery. 

I say this not as one denominationally bound. I am a 
believer in free religion of the Emersonian type, one that 
reckons Christianity itself as but a world sect. But it is the 
world sect that has given the fundamental spiritual life to our 
America. And its expression in the Unitarian body is the 
best yet reached in practical fulfillment. 

Hence I beg that the interests of the whole liberal field of 
thought and of organization may hold the center of the stage 
in the important deliberations concerning the future of the 
Meadville School. 

The old world is breaking up in tragic chaos. Let us, as 
Emerson bade, “conspire with the new works of new days.” 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


P.S.—Since writing the letter from which these extracts are 
made, the Federation of Religious Liberals has started its move- 
ment for headquarters in Chicago, and the union of progres- 
Sives of the Jewish, the Christian, and the outside inheritance 
members of the church of the human family, can be expected to 
begin at that Middle-Western Metropolis! AS Gt i 

New Yor« City. 
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SOCIOLOGY 2 


Be Your Own Critic * 


The chief service that THs CurisTIAN Recistsr can render book lovers 
is to introduce them to the new books that come along. It does not take 
itself too seriously as a critic. Its task is not to pre-judge books, but to let 
the reader judge for himself. The present writer was highly amused in 
reading some years ago the brief criticisms published in the Book Review 
Digest of Shaw’s Heartbreak House. Here are some excerpts from critics 


ce 


ranked high in their profession: 


Play “best he has .done.”’ 
“Dramatist of the first rank.” 

“A realist.” 

Preface “best thing in the book.” 


Play “utterly futile.” 

“Many things but not a dramatist.” 
“An unrealist.” 

Preface ‘not so good as the play.” 


The moral is found in Jesus’ words, “Why judge ye not for yourselves that 


which is true?” In other words, “Be your own critic.” 


c. R. J. 


A Thoroughgoing Diagnosis 
A RECEIVERSHIP FOR CIVILIZATION. By Duren 
J. H. Ward. Denver, Col.: U. T. D. Publishing 
Co. $3.50. . 

The volume with the above suggestive 
title is one of the worth-while books of 
our time. It is a radical, thoroughgoing 
diagnosis of civilization and its needs, a 
sweeping exposition of the inadequacy of 
the past order of thought to meet present- 
day needs, a clarion call for reconstruc- 
tion: first, of our religious thinking, to 
bring our convictions into harmony with 
the great body of new knowledge that has 
become available in modern times; second, 
of our entire habit of thought regarding 
man’s place and possible power in the 
universe; and third, as the result of this 
reconstruction of thought, of the whole 
fabric of our modern economic and social 
life. 

Not all readers are likely to go the 
whole distance with the author and accept 
all his conclusions. The value of the book 
lies in the fact, that however much or 


little one accepts, wherever one gets on, 


or wherever one gets off, the writer’s 
- train of thought and of reasoning will 
have carried him forward in the right 
direction ; it will be a real contribution to 
his understanding. E. 8. H. 


’ Master Masons 

SYMBOLISM oF THE THRHn DucReEs. By 
Oliver Day Street. Volume Three, National 
Masonic Library. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 

The publication of a book like this does 
a genuine service to the Masonic order, 
both for the members and for those non- 
Masons who take an interest in the 
order. The author, in common with most 
latter-day expositors, lays less stress than 
was usual in earlier days upon the his- 
toric claims. In the symbols he finds 
enough of universal human appeal to 
justify their use. No officer of a lodge 
should fail to make very careful study of 
its pages if he would give his very best 
self to the performance of his duties. In- 
deed, it might well be a qualification for 
being raised to the degree of Master 
Mason, that one should have made a thor- 
ough study of this handbook. W. F. G. 


America’s Persistent Desire 

Tue MercHant Marine. By Rear Admiral 
William 8. Benson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.75. 

This volume gives a very clear and con- 
cise history of the rise of the American 
merchant marine, and the difficulties it 
had to overcome at various periods in 
American history. The chapter on the 
history of the American Shipping Board 
is of great interest at the present time. 
In speaking of ‘America’s Persistent De- 
sire” the author cites the policy advocated 
by all prominent American statesmen from 
the time of the foundation of the Republic. 
This policy is to have an adequate navy 
and merchant marine at any cost. Ad- 
miral Benson advocates direct aid to the 
shipping of the United States, and gives 
information regarding the methods adopted 
by Great Britain, the greatest of all the 
maritime nations, to develop its merchant 
marine. The Washington Conference has 
not solved the question of naval competi- 
tion, and for the safety of America we 
should have a merehant marine equal to 
its national greatness, its wealth, and its 
future possibilities. None is_ better 
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equipped to present the case of the mer- 
chant marine of America than Admiral 
Benson, and his work is a distintive ser- 
vice to the American nation. ADE 


The Nordic¢s as the 
Hope of the Future 


MAN AND CULTURE. By Clark Wissler. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.75. 

The author’s purpose in this book is to 
‘interpret the concrete data of anthropo- 
logical research rather than to develop 
new lines of inquiry,” but the ordinary 
layman will find here much that seems 
new and illuminating, written with 
authority by a scholar who has excep- 
tional opportunities of research as a cura- 
tor at the American Museum of Natural 
History. By culture is meant a mode of 
life, a chain of human activities in speech, 
in the use of tools, in family and social 
systems, property, government, and so on. 
The earliest savage had his culture as 
much as we of to-day, and Dr. Wissler 
shows a continuity of culture as a world- 
wide phenomenon. In the concluding 
chapters, Dr. Wissler makes a break from 
the conventional field of anthropology 
and shows the relation of culture to man. 
His thesis is certainly sound, that “the 
recognition of culture rights and the 
obligations thereby imposed raise new 
problems in statesmanship’” which have 
too long been neglected. Dr. Wissler be- 
lieves that the Nordics are the hope of 
the immediate future whose duty it is to 
earry on the torch of. civilization, and he 
calls us to a study of whatever virtues 
this stock possesses, for their conserva- 
tion and best development. F. B.S. 


The Heart’s Fatherland 


Tun FAMILY AND ITS MumsBurs. By Anna 
Garlin Spencer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Spencer believes that the mono- 
gamic private family is a priceless in- 
heritance and should be conserved. She 
believes, however, that it can be preserved 
only by modifying many of its customs 
and ideals in accordance with new social 
demands. This modification must be so 
made that the individual shall be able to 
develop a strong, fine, and distinctive per- 
sonality within the channels of social 
usefulness. There is a sense of kind and 
a sense of difference, both of which point 
to permanent values. In the family the 
individual demand finds its adjustment to 
social need, and so the family becomes 
the “central nursery of character.” 

The book is intended for college, study 
classes, and private consideration. The 
various chapters consider the different 
members of the family group, and the 
various problems that confront them. The 
chapters are accompanied by suggestive 
and stimulating questions, and the book 
has an excellent bibliography. In its 
frank and able treatment of many vexing 
problems that threaten to disrupt our 
social institutions, in the eminently prac- 
tical nature of the discussion, this book 
is remarkably valuable. It has that sim- 
plicity and directness that belong to great 
truths and great minds. It inculeates an 
intelligent loyalty to the institution that 
Mazzini called “the heart’s fatherland.” 


i 
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The Present Status of Democracy 


-Bconomic PROBLEMS OF DBMOCRACY. 
Arthur Twining Hadley. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

The eight lectures which comprise this 
book are careful, exhaustive studies of 
the industrial and economic situation in 

e United States and the relation of the 
same to the rest of the civilized world. 
It is a welcome relief to find a book which 
discusses these subjects reliably, and 
which presents the discussions in the form 
of a compact volume. The book con- 
tains less than 150 pages of discussion; 
but a person, after reading it, has before 
him a picture of the present status of 
democracy in the United States and the 
world, the length reached by industrial 
combinations, present development of 
national relationships, and power of class 
consciousness and public opinion. It is 
altogether an indispensable study to econo- 
mists and students of world affairs. 

1 = ea 0 


By 
The 


No Durable Peace 
While Trade Wars Continue 
Bconomic IMPHRIALISM. By Acille Viallate. 
New.York: The Macmilian Company. $2.00. 
These lectures were delivered by Profes- 
sor Viallate at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, in 1921, and have been 
brought up to date by revision. The 
author sees that civilization at the present 
time is threatened. The only remedy for 
it is co-operation among nations. He is 
an advocate of the League of Nations, but 
he believes it to be defective. There can 
be no possible durable peace while trade 
war is going on, and the League of Na- 
tions does not offer any adequate remedy. 
The author shows the relation between 
economic imperialism and the spirit of 


nationalism with its urge for economic 


expansion beyond the boundary of states. 
He makes it clear that European wars 
have been due to extra-European causes 
of economic imperialism. He discusses the 


phases of American expansion and shows 


that America holds to-day the most out- 
standing position in the world. Serious- 
minded Americans will find the book sug- 


_ gestive so far as the question of world 


peace and its relation to economic imperial- 
ism is concerned. T, D; 


‘The “Dead Science” . 
of Economics Lives 
Epucation AND InpusTRY. By Henry GC. 
Tink. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. i 
This author won the confidence of a 
somewhat limited number of readers with 
his Employment Psychology. That num- 
ber will be greatly augmented by this 
book. Hereisa modern student, unusually 
well equipped for an intimate study of all 
phases of industry. Many an employer 
will be startled for the first time to dis- 
eover why his well-intended, carefully 
planned experiments failed. 
This author has no theory to propound, 
no dogma to defend. It cannot fail to be 
a valuable handbook to every one con- 


- cerned in the management of industry. 


‘The number of such men who seriously 
respond to the need of educating their 
workers—and themselves—is rapidly in- 
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creasing. Familiarity with this book will 
help them to avoid much disheartening 
experience. The titles to the chapters are 
suggestive: “Industrial Motion Pictures,” 
“Americanization,” ‘“The Vestibule School,” 
“The Training of Executives,” “Educa- 
tional Significance of Works Councils,” 


“Subnormal Workers in Industry,” “The 
Basis of Industrial Education,’ and 
so on. No one interested in raising the 


standards of industry can afford not to 
know what is in at least some of these 
chapters. The author has sidestepped no 
difficult problem: modestly he has given 
us the best there is known to date. He 
leaves it to the student, employer, or 
worker to draw his own conclusions and 
make his own applications. Ww. F. G. 


A éreat book that comes from a 
great thinker—it is a ship of thought, 
deep-freighted with truth, with beauty 
too. It sails the ocean, driven by the 
winds of heaven, breaking the level 
sea of life into beauty where it 20es, 


leaving behind it a train of sparkling 
loveliness, widening as the ship 20es 
on. And what a treasure it brings 
to every land, scattering the seeds of 
truth, justice, love, and piety, to bless 
the world in ages yet to come.—Theo- 
dore Parker. 


Doctors! Take Notice! 


SocraL WORK IN HosPitabs. A CONTRIBU- 
TION TO PROGRESSIVE MEDICINE. By Ida M. 
Cannon. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
$1.50. 

After ten years of rapidly expanding 
experience in this field, it is appropriate 
as well as necessary that the dean of this 
branch of social service should publish a 
revision of her earlier book. The rapid 
increase in the number of hospitals and 
dispensaries, the experiences incidental to 
demands created by a world war, the ad- 
vances made in all related branches of 
social service no less than the easily 
identified and close interrelation of hos- 
pital social service with that of public 
health, dependency, delinquency, recrea- 
tion and education, have made a new 
study imperative. This particular field is 
Miss Cannon’s very own, and no one will 
have occasion to enter upon a description 
or analysis of it, so long as she is identi- 
fied with it. 

Naturally it will be held an indispen- 
sable handbook for all workers in any 
line of medical social service, nor can any 
student in any other branch of social ser- 
vice neglect it with impunity. Those who 
stand in greatest need of it, yet who are 
least likely to read it, are the doctors 
themselves. Like Miss Richmond’s Social 
Case Work this book can do much to 
humanize the work of lawyers, ministers, 
educators, and industrial managers. 

Ww. F. G. 


Books Received 


WITH THE JUDMANS IN THE PALESTINE CAM- 
PAIGN. By J. H. Patterson. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. $2.25. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, OR RURAL LIFE IN 
Vircints. By Brita EH. Johnson. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
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On THH TRAIL OF THE PRACHMAKERS, 
Fred B. Smith. 
Company. $1.75. 


If one wishes statistics about present . 
world conditions, there are better books 
than this; but if one desires a picture of 
the way the distracted world feels at 
present, a sketchy but informing account 
of its hopes and fears, this is a most 
helpful book. Mr. Smith, a Y. M. ©. A. 
international secretary, made a trip around 
the world in 1921-22 for the World Alli- 
ance of Churches for International Friend- 
ship and the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and tells us what he 
found in Japan, China, India, Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, Continental Europe, and Great 
Britain. 


By 
New York: The Macmillan 


Tue RETURNING Tips oF FaitH. By Neville 
S. Talbot, Bishop of Pretoria. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

It is doubtful if the theological conclu- 
sions of Bishop Talbot will commend 
themselves to either the consistently con- 
servative or the consistently radical of his 
own religious fellowship, not to mention 
the great mass of unecclesiastically-minded 
in other Christian communions. But no 
one will question the authenticity of his 
spiritual insight, when they are inspired, 
not by his inherited theology, but by his 
vital contacts with men at grips with 
ultimate realities, whom he served as 
chaplain at the front during the Great 
War. 


TH RISE AND FALL OF PROHIBITION. 
Charles Hunsondowne. 
Newell. 
$2.00. 

The description on the jacket is ample: 
“A popular study of the status and effects 
of prohibition, humorous in tone, couched 
in satire, and illustrated with cartoons in 
the very spirit of the author’s treatment.” 
It will find glad response in those clubs 
with deep leather upholstery where the 
Volstead Act is regarded as a joke in 
theory and practice. 


By 
Illustrated by Peter 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


THe HpALiInG SHADOW. 
A. Quayle. 
$2.00. 

Bishop Quayle is one of the outstanding 
figures in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This latest book of sermons is full of the 
thought of Christ as the infinite and al- 
mighty God. Yet Bishop Quayle has scant 
patience with the fundamentalists and the 
premillenarians, displaying an open mind 
toward evolution and scientific thought. 


By Bishop William 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


THE GOD OF OUR FatHeRS. By H. P. 8. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

An elementary treatment of theism de- 
signed for the enlightenment of that 
elusive person the average man. The book 
will, without doubt, clarify and confirm 
the beliefs of those readers who are 
already orthodox Christians. It will not, 
we think, disturb the atheists against 
whom the author rails, nor cause them te 
turn from the error of their ways. We 
ought to add that atheism for our author 
is an inclusive term and embraces not only 
that rare bird the atheist proper, but the 
rationalist and the skeptic. W. J. G. - 
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The Prize Playhouse 
- DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Parr 1 


They came from the Hast and South to the West, 
For Uncle Dave’s ranch they liked the best. 


So it happened that half a dozen lucky 
children were spending the summer in 
the jolliest way possible. Think of it! 
Six cousins all together at Uncle Dave’s 
and Aunt Mary’s from morning till night. 
Steve was the only one who wasn’t a 
visitor, but, you see, he was at home. His 
mother pointed out beforehand: “You’re 
the luckiest, for you are host to them all. 
Think of having Enid and Don all the 
way from Indiana, sweet cousin Ferol 
from Texas, and the twins from our ecapi- 
tal city.” 

Privately, Steve thought that being a 
visitor was more fun than being a host 
with duties. However, the little Southern 
cousin with the bobby buttercup curls 
solved the host problem the first five 
minutes of her visit. Ferol had not been 
nicknamed “Fairy” without a reason. 
She was the very last cousin to arrive at 
Circle-Dot Ranch. 

“We're all going to help,” she an- 

_ nounced, fluttering about the circle of wel- 
coming kinsfolk like a butterfly. “So 
Aunt Mary won’t mind having us. IT’ll 
wipe dishes,’ she continued from the shel- 
ter of Aunt Mary’s arms. “I can polish 
glasses till they’re all rainbowy !” 

“Bless your heart!” laughed jolly Aunt 
Mary, while Steve beamed like half a 
dozen full moons. Dish-wiping was one 
of his most disliked duties, and how re- 
lieved he was to discover this paragon 
girl cousin who actually offered to do it! 
Not to be outdone by the littlest cousin, 
one who hadn’t an “r”’ to her tongue 
either, Enid and Poppy offered to be bed- 
makers and dusters. Pixie and Don spoke 
to help with the chores, feeding the poul- 
try and filling the huge kitchen-box that 
always reminded Steve of a hungry 
dragon who could never get enough wood 
to fill him up. 

“Having company isn’t so bad,” Steve 
confided to Scotty, his collie chum, “though 
they keep a fellow on the jump. Those 
city twins nearly drive me ’stracted with 
their ‘What’ll we do next?” The chil- 
dren had rides on the ranch horses, and 
piled onto the-truck every time Uncle 
Dave drove to the village. They played 
with all the ranch babies—the kittens, 
and colts, and chicks—to their hearts’ 
content. They had swings in the trees 
and trapezes in the barn. 

“We've had picnics a lot, and we've 
explored the woods and gone berrying in 
the hills. What’ll we do next?’ demanded 
Pixie, one of the lively twins. Nobody 
ever dreamed that the city teacher and 
the minister called the pair Philip and 
Pauline. 

Poor quiet Steve was at his wits’ end. 
He scowled in the effort to think up some- 
think novel and acceptable. Aunt Mary 
could usually suggest exactly the right 
thing, but she was visiting a neighbor. So 


Uncle Dave, stamping in for a cool drink 
of buttermilk, tossed the pebble that was 
to cause such a ripple in the placid pool 
of ranch games for days. 

“Everybody make a playhouse and see 
who can turn out the best one,” he sug- 
gested idly. Then at the astonished ex- 
pression on the faces of the boys, who 
were ready to scorn this girlish pastime 
to a man, Uncle Dave’s imagination 
soared nimbly. “Plenty of muscle and 
brains needed for a spang-up playhouse,” 
he declared. “See how original you can 
be, and I’ll give a prize for the best of the 
lot,’ he promised recklessly as he noticed 
the boys’ eyes sparkle and the girls’ 
dimples peep out. ‘Work alone or in 
groups, suit yourselves. And I’m willing 
to be the advisory committee, or help in 
a pinch, and no doubt your aunt will be 
a friend in need. But you must furnish 
your own idea for a playhouse.” 

The girl cousins clapped their hands, 
and the boy cousins turned cart-wheels, 
by way of showing Uncle Dave that his 
idea seed was already taking root in their 
busy brains and would soon be sprouting 


Afternoon on a Hill 


I will be the gladdest thing 
Under the sun; 

I will touch a hundred flowers 
And not pick one; 


I will look at cliffs and clouds 
With quiet eyes; 

Watch the wind bow down the grass, 
And the grass rise ; 


And when lights begin to show 
Up from the town, 
I will mark which must be mine, 
And then start down. 
—Hdna St. Vincent Millay. 


Sentence Sermon 


Happiness comes not from the power 
of possession, but from the power of 
appreciation.—H. W. Sylvester. 


all over the place. Aunt Mary looked a 


trifle uneasy when Steve told her at sup-- 


per; but the cousins, trooping in, grubby 
and more starved than usual, soon re- 
assured her. 

“We won’t go far and we won’t get 
lost,” solemnly vowed the girls, looking 
into Aunt Mary’s mind like a mirror. 

“We won’t fall down from up high 
and break anything,” promised the boys, 
eagerly. ‘Please let us, Aunt Mary.’ 

“Are you doing it alone, or will the new 
enterprise be undertaken on shares?” 
queried Aunt Mary with interest. All 
strove to answer at once, but the girls 
stopped out of politeness, and Don won 
over Steve and Pixie through sheer lung 
power. 

“Fairy thought of a place before we 
could say ‘curly caterpillars,’ .so she’s 
going to work alone, and so is Steve,” 
shrilled Don, excitedly. “But Enid and 
I are partners—and of course the twins.” 

“Of course the twins,’ nodded Aunt 
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Mary, eying the devoted pair, who might 
have been two peas in a pod, sure 
enough. 

“We always have,’ spoke up Pixie, 
quickly, as if he had a chip on his shoul- 
der. He’d lick any fellow, cousin or not, 
who dared call him ladylike for pairing 
off with Poppy. 

“We always will,’ predicted Poppy, 
stoutly. Poppy was so freckled and tom- 
boyish in her overalls that Uncle Dave in- 
sisted on calling her “Buddy.” 

“No fair snoopin’ around to find out 
where anybody’s playhouse is,” was the 
first rule of the contestants. “And no 
fair tattling if you accidentally see some- 
thing,’’ was the second rule of the Code 
of Honor, added by Don after he had met 
Steve on the woodsy trail that he and 
nid had considered their very own. 

“Not a word,” Steve grinned, shaking 
hands on it. Don couldn’t help wondering 
where on earth or in air Steve had dis- 
appeared to; for when he and Enid looked 
back, peering around some bushes, Steve 
had either sprouted wings or dived into 
the earth. 

“But we mustn’t guess,” reminded Enid, 
soberly. 

“Well, I couldn’t if I tried,” admitted 
her brother. “Ours is going to surprise 
them, Enid.” 

‘Maybe. But will it get the prize?’ 
mused Enid, gathering an apronful of 
things for the playhouse. 

The very air was tense with mystery 
from then on. Steve and Fairy, having 
no partner to whisper things to, rolled 
their eyes at each other or confided in the 
dog, who kept his own counsel and looked 
knowing. Well he might, for Scotty was 
in everybody’s secret, and the responsibil- 
ity of holding his tongue made him sit 
up nights and howl at the moon. Sud- 
denly at breakfast on the third morning 
of the playhouse enterprise, Fairy thought 
of something. 

“Who's going to be the judge?” she 
demanded. If ten little goblins with 
glassy green eyes had popped straight 
through the roof, the others couldn’t have 
looked more startled. 

“We never thought of that!” exclaimed 
Don, while Pixie whistled “Whew !” 

“Can’t be Auntie or Uncle,” Poppy 
thought out loud, forgetting to butter her 
fourth pancake. ‘Cause they know too 
much. It’s got to be a person that’s un- 
unpreciousest—oh, that isn’t the word, but 
you know what I mean!” she broke off 
in confusion. 

“No prejudiced person can possibly be 
judge,’ agreed Aunt Mary, solemnly. She 
and Uncle Dave exchanged glances, and 


waited. These young Americans were 
pretty good at unraveling their own 
tangles. 


\“How about Bill?’ inquired Don, to 
whom the bronzed ranch foreman was a 
hero right out of a story-book. But Pixie 
immediately vetoed this. 

“No, he’d give the prize to Fairy,” he 
pointed out with cousinly candor. Fairy 
flushed and opened her mouth, but closed | 
it without denying the charge. TFairy’s 
winning ways had cast a magic spell 
over all the ranch creatures, two footed 
or four. 

“Ladies first. That’s one of my faults,” 
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- What Every Mother Knows 
} (Heard After School) 
MARJORIE DILLON 


(The door slams.) Oh, mother! Where are 
you? Hello! 

Oh, here you are, mother! I smell some- 
thing—oh, 

I’m awfully hungry! Please, mom, I can’t 
wait! 

Sure pop! I'll eat all that Dad puts on my 


plate. 

(Munch, munch.) My, they’re scrumptious! 

Please, mom, only three— 

And some for the fellows—they’re waiting for 
me, 

Bill’s got a new football, and I’m the right 
guard— 

Tl practice a little, and then I’ll work hard! 


I ean’t find my sweater! And where’s my old 


pants? 

And mom, will you mend these the very first 

_ ¢chance? 

(Shrill whistles.. Um com-ing! Say, mom, 
I forgot, 

Sis stopped at the Slocum’s; she’s playing with 
Dot. 

Oh, yes! MThere’s the dandiest dog—it’s a 


stray. 
And please, can’t I keep it, if Dad says I may? 
We need a good watch-dog— (More whistles.) 

Yo-ho! 4 
I'm coming! 

to go! 


So-long, mom! I’ve just got 


confessed bachelor Bill, frankly. 
rule me out, boys.” 

“T know,” began Steve, in his practical 
way. “We'll decide ourselves.” 

The | rest stared, and Don exploded, 
“Ho! And all vote for ourselves?” 

Steve squirmed at the bare idea, “I 
guess we’re all aboveboard and square!” 
he spluttered indignantly. “I guess we'll 
yote just as honest as we will for Presi- 
dent when we're of age!” 

Uncle Dave had to applaud even if it 
was his boy. Bill’s big hands drowned 
him out. ‘Three cheers for us! You, I 
mean!’ roared Bill. ‘Course, you young- 
sters can tell which playhouse is the 
winner. Vote, and if there’s a tie, or a 
hung jury, or anything, we’ll call in the 
mail-carrier. He’s not partial.’ 

This was weighed and found satisfac- 
tory to all concerned, so the real busi- 
ness of the day—making a prize play- 
house—started. The chores finished, ten 
minutes found every child out of sight. 
To be sure, Fairy flew back and forth 
from attic to somewhere outdoors, her 
dancing curls mocking the sunshine. 

“It’s a good thing I had one like it at 


“Better 


home,” she confided to Scotty, the collie, 


who just then was curious to know how a 
little girl without truly wings could be 

“now on the ground beside him, then 
presto! there she was laughing at him 
from a big tree! But that’s telling, and 
even Scotty wouldn’t do that. 

“*One flew east, and one flew west, and 
one flew over the cuckoo’s nest,’”’ laughed 
Aunt Mary, that last morning of the con- 
test. To be exact, three had flown east, 
Steve taking the trail of Enid and Don. 
Fairy had darted west with a basket of 
something or other, while Pixie and 
Poppy had scampered as usual in the 


_ direction of the henhouse, to be seen no 
_ more until dinner-time. 


Don’s curiosity 
airly reeled and writhed over the twins’ 
deep silence. : 
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“T know it’s no fair wondering,” he 
told his sister, “but those twins come in 
so dirty and all snagged up, or black and 
blue! What are they up to? Must be in 
the barn—their playhouse. And last-night 
they both looked as if they’d tumbled off 
the roof.” 

“No place in the barn,” reminded Bnid. 
“Nothing but hay and harness and big 
scales. I’ve been too busy thinking about 
ours to wonder about the rest. Though I 
could guess Fairy’s with one hand tied 
behind me,” she admitted. 

“Where is it?’ flashed Don, but Enid 
shook her head stubbornly. Fairy was a 
dear, and she had no brother to help her 
do wonderful things. She wouldn’t give 
Fairy away. 

“What's that?’ Something came roll- 
ing and bumping down the hillside and 
lodged luckily, at a safe distance from 
the children, or the playhouse adventure 
might not have continued so pleasantly. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Rainy-Day Game 
CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 


“Oh, dear, it’s raining!” said Betty, and 
she sat down on the floor with a big 
bump. “Now I can’t go out and dig in 
the garden, or go over and see Eleanor.” 

‘“No, of course you can’t go out, Betty,” 
said her mother, who was looking at the 
streaming window-pane. “But why don’t 
you stay in and be happy?” 

“Stay in?’ said Betty, and opened her 
eyes so wide that they looked like two 
round moons. ‘But there’s nothing to do 
indoors.” 

“You could play with your paper dolls,” 
suggested her mother. 

“T’m tired of them, and besides, I’ve 
played with Prissie Prue so much that 
her head’s almost coming off.” 

“What about your doll-house? 
just made for a rainy day.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Betty, almost crying 
in her disappointment, “you should go 
right up and look at my doll-house! It 
is so dusty from staying in the attic, that 
I would be ashamed.to ask Mrs. Dollie 
Drue over to call on the Prues.” 

“This is indeed serious,’ said her 
mother, “but I know what we will do. 
It’s a secret. Follow me.” 

Mother’s secrets were always nice, and 
Betty knew that the fun was going to 
begin, because her mother was putting 
away her sewing things in the drawer, 
and getting out Betty’s white frilly apron. 
It would probably be very messy fun, be- 
eause her mother was putting a big cover- 
all apron on herself, too. 

They took hands then and went skipping 
into the kitchen. Betty’s mother got out 


That's 


some flour and some water, and put them 


in a little yellow mixing-bowl. 

“Are you going to make biscuits, 
Mother?” said Betty, laughing. 

Her mother laughed too, and said: 
“Yes, biscuits for the paper dolls. Go 
get them, dearie.” 

Betty ran like a little streak of light- 
ning. When she came back her mother 
said: “I guess we'll have to appoint you 
the messenger boy. Please get the scis- 
sors and some cardboard and—oh, yes, 
your paint-box.” 
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Then the Prue family received the finest 
freshening they had eyer known. Mrs. 
Prue even had a new dress and hat; 
Prissie had her head put on firmly; Mr. 
Prue had his lame leg fixed, and a third 
leg put on behind so that he could stand 
up. And of course the whole family were 
given very red cheeks and very brown 
hair and were set up in a row to dry. 

Then the two rainy-day people packed 
up all their things, the paints and the 
needles and scissors and paste, in a little 
basket. 

“Are we going to take a journey?” asked 
Betty, laughing. 

“Yes, a journey to the doll-house,” said 
her mother, laughing too. 

Up they climbed to the attic: When 
Betty’s mother saw the shabby little house, 
she threw up her hands in horror and 
said: “Oh, gracious, I am glad we came 
visiting here. It is certainly time to give 
this little house a good spring-cleaning, or 
we can never rent it to any respectable 
doll family.” 

She found some scraps of wall-paper 
stored in an old trunk, pretty paper 
covered with yellow climbing roses. Betty 
cut the pieces the right size, and her 
mother pasted them on the drawing-room 
walls and the dining-room walls; then she 
turned it over, and had plain white paper 
for the halls and the bedroom walls. 

Betty, instead of being messenger now, 
was appointed the Looker-out-for-what- 
had-to-be-done. Her eyes were quicker 
than her mother’s fingers, too. 

“Oh, mother, the chairs!” she exclaimed. 

And so the chairs had a new coat of 
bright silver paint. ‘ 

“And see where Pillie Prue wore the 
paint off the banisters, because he would 
slide down them when he was ina hurry !” 
So the banisters were made a bright fresh 
brown. 

“Mother, there aren’t any curtains.” So 
her mother gathered up some sweet frilly 
white ones with little polka dots in them, 
and tied them back with a pretty rose 
ribbon. 

Soon the house was looking smart and 
shiny, and just when everything was fin- 
ished, a long sunbeam ray walked right in 
the window and in through the door of 
the doll-house and lay on the floor. 

“Oh, dear, it’s stopped raining!” said 
Betty. ‘Do I have to go out?” 

Then Betty’s mother laughed until, 
Betty said, the tiny window-panes in the 
doll-house rattled. “I'll tell you, little 
girl,” she said. ‘Run down the street to 
Hleanor’s house and tell her a new Prue 
family has come to visit us. Ask her 
mother if she may bring the Drues and 
come back with you, and the Prues and I 
will be waiting for you on the side porch 
with a tea-party and cookies and jam.” 


Now and Then 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Fly away, fly away! 
Like swallows skimming free. 
Vacation calls you, little folk, 
To hill and wood and sea. 


But scamper home, scamper home, 
As frolicsome as squirrels, 

When autumn ealls you back to school— 
Oh, happy boys and girls! 
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Eleven Points for Rural Leaders 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has a large rural following, recently ap- 
pointed a committee on conservation and 
advance in country districts, composed of 
five bishops and five leaders of rural life. 
The findings of this committee will prove 
of service to all leaders who are working 
with country congregations. In brief they 
are as follows: (1)’ The ‘church should 

*encourage the co-operative movement 
among farmers. (2) The church should 
co-operate with other agencies in de- 
veloping the economic welfare of the 
farmer. (3) The Federal Council should 
organize a committee to work with these 
other agencies. (4) A health program 
should be enforced. (5) The independent 
community church has not been justified 
by experience. (6) Religious worship in 
the home should be renewed. (7) Interde- 
nominational adjustments should be made 
to eliminate duplications of religious 
effort. (8) Suecessful rural pastors 
should not be shifted to city pastorates. 
(9) The program of religious education 
should be extended to include the more 
remote and weaker churches. (10) The 
“enlarged parish plan” should be en- 
couraged, which includes the joining of 
several smaller churches with a centrally 
located larger church. (11) The county 
plan of organization of all religious 
forces is recommended. 


Daily Press Takes Up the Issue 


The daily papers are giving much space 
on their editorial pages to the controversy 
between fundamentalist and liberal, which 
is striking its roots deeper and deeper 
into the life of the Protestant Church. 
Religious papers of liberal tendency, in 
the orthodox churches, are afraid to speak 
plainly on the subject, so great is the 
danger to their organizations. So the 
daily papers take it up. An editorial in 
the El Paso, Tex., Times, is well con- 
sidered, and presents the matter from a 
new viewpoint: “There are some evidences 
in the present fundamentalist movement 
that the Protestant churches in America 
are face to face with a crisis as serious 
as the one which caused the split between 
conformist and non-conformist in the 
seventeenth century, or the schism be- 
tween church and Methodist ‘chapel’ in the 
eighteenth, or the offshoot of the Uni- 
tarians from the Northern evangelical 
bodies in the early nineteenth. The diffi- 
culty is that a large body of church mem- 
bers in all congregations who, whatever 
others may say, are perfectly satisfied as 
to their own acceptance of the Christian 
faith, are going to keep on believing in 
evolution until it is positively disproved 
by material evidence. On the other hand, 
the fundamentalist body, equally strong, 
if not stronger, is not going to depart 
from its faith in the literal meaning of 
the Holy Writ until evolution is proved 
by equally material evidence. As it does 


not seem probable that material evidence 
sufficient to convince either party will be 
at hand for many generations, if ever, 
the disagreement seems destined to be 
complete, if not permanent. 

“Can the most numerous Protestant 
bodies continue to exist in their present. 
organic state, part evolutionist and part 
fundamentalist? This is the question be- 
fore a large part of the Protestant com- 
munion to-day. On the whole, one doubts 
if they can. Say all you will for the moral 
and physical advantages of church unity, 
Christian fellowship in the same organi- 
zation can hardly continue indefinitely be- 
tween people who believe their co-religion- 
ists to be scorners of obvious scientific 
knowledge and co-religionists who believe 
the evolutionist brethren to be literally 
hell-bent, and say so with the utmost 
cordiality.” 

As events unfold in religion, the greater 
looms the service to free Christianity 
rendered by THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in 
bringing the historic issue first and effec- 
tively to the attention of the world. 


Memorial to Dr. Gunsaulus 


The name of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
for many years a beloved Congregational 
minister of Chicago, will be preserved, 
according to a recently announced plan. 
An edifice will be erected on Wiltshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, at a cost of 
$500,000, in which a hall will be set apart 
to the memory of Dr. Gunsaulus. To 
commemorate the deceased minister’s an- 
cestry, it will be built in Spanish colonial 
style. The father of Dr. Gunsaulus was 
a Spaniard. His mother was a Puritan. 


Sect Seeks Milder Climate 


In Saskatchewan, Canada, there is a 
religious sect which few probably have 
heard about. The sect calls itself the 
Christian Community of Universal Broth- 
erhood, or the Doukhobors. Members of 
this sect are vegetarians and find that a 
milder climate is better adapted to their 
particular manner of diet. Two of the 
leaders, Peter Verigin and H. Caskoff, are 
now searching for a suitable tract, prob- 
ably in the fruit lands of the Province 
of Ontario, on which to locate. The mi- 
gration will affect 1,500 persons. 


Rockefeller’s “Garden of Eden” 


John D. Rockefeller, though eighty-four 
years of age, has not lost the influence 
of his early Baptist training. He has 
ordered a gigantic sculptured group of 
Adam and Bye, each figure about twenty- 
five feet high and weighing 125 tons. 
The group was hewn from pure white 
Carrara marble by George Grey Barnard. 
It will be placed in a “Garden of Eden” 
on the Rockefeller estate at Pocantico 
Hills. 


Federal Council for World Court 


In recommending to ministerial associa- 
tions and local federations of churches en- 
dorsement of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the Federal Council 
of Churches says, summarizing the inter- 
national situation and appealing for ac- 
tion: ‘To-day around the earth the people 
know that if nations are to survive they 
too must subject their individual wills to 
establish processes of law, their individual 
interest to the welfare of all mankind. All 
that the Christian Church itself has built 
up in the hearts and minds of the people 
through centuries of effort hangs in the 
balance. For war in the future, aided by 
the powers of science, simply means self- 
destruction. This appeal to the sword can 
only be abolished by one means,—the 
means already found effective within the 
state—by building up an appeal to law 
instead. That is exactly the purpose of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In it we see a great advance 
in the long struggle of man to civilize 


\ himself.” 


The appeal then centered on a strong 
request to the churches to respond to 
President Harding’s proposal with con- 
certed action: “A day of great decision 
for our country and the world has now 
arrived, a day long sought by the Chris- 
tian people of our land. ‘There will be 
strong forces at work opposing the action 
recommended by the President. Some will 
conjure up dangers to frighten doubtful 
minds. Others may oppose it because it 
does not go all the way in outlawing war. 
Although this is true, the establishment 
of the Court is a most important practical 
step in this direction. Surely we should 
not hesitate to take the first step because 
it is not a complete solution all at once. 
Concerted, vigorous, and continuous effort 
in support of the Court is imperative on 
the part of all who see in the principle 
of the supremacy of law the only hope for 
the nations.” 


Oldest Methodist Preacher 


The oldest preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is Seth Reed, D.D., who 
was a century old June 2, 1928. Dr. Reed 
was highly honored on the oceasion by a 
large gathering of ministers who came 
from all over the State of Michigan to 
Flint, the home of Dr. Reed. This vet- 
eran minister must be numbered among 
the most prominent and efficient leaders 
of Methodism in Michigan from the days 
of\the rifle, axe, and saddlebags until the 
present. A strong preacher, he filled some 
of the leading pulpits in the Detroit Con- 
ference, spending one term in the Hast 
in charge of Mathewson Street Church, 


-Providence, R.I. An efficient administra- 


tor, he has been presiding elder and oc- 
cupied other important positions in the 
church. A saintly soul, he has been the 
recognized center of a rich spiritual at- 
mosphere in the Middle West. 


a 


; Memorable Student Meeting at Star Island 


Enthusiasm Unbounded as Young 
People Form First Federation 


Tv 
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HE FIRST STUDENT CONFERENCE 
ever conducted under Unitarian aus- 
pices at Star Island, held July 21 to 28, 


* culminated in an event of great impor- 
‘tance to liberal religion—the formation of 


the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. Under the direction of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, with Rey. Har- 
old E. B. Speight, chairman of the depart- 
ment of colleges and universities, in 
especial charge, 265 delegates representing 
seventy-five educational institutions came 
together under the magical spell of the 
Shoals to consider the promotion of liberal 
religion among college and university stu- 
dents. After a week of fellowship, con- 


- sideration of student problems, and relig- 


ious inspiration, during which time a 
special committee was working out a 
tentative plan of organization, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted unani- 
mously at a mass meeting on Friday morn- 


ing: 


Resolved: That the first conference of Uni- 
tarian and other liberal students assembled 
at Star Island, July 21-28, 1923, organizes 
itself into the first meeting of a federation of 
liberal religious students of the United States 
and Canada to be known as the Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals. 

The purposes of the organization shall be: 

(a) To unite for fellowship and mutual help- 
fulness students in the Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the United States and Canada who 
acknowledge allegiance to the ideals of un- 
selfish service and who wish to promote the 
influence of liberal religious thought. 

(b) To promote, by conferences and other- 
wise, the better appreciation of the duty and 
opportunity of Unitarian and other avowedly 
liberal churches in college towns, and to 
strengthen such churches by personal service. 

(c) To promote the formation within Col- 
leges of Clubs and groups of liberal students 
in the interest of progressive ideals of truth, 
worship, and service. 


(d) To maintain contact with the Interna- 


tional Free Christian Student Movement. 


This new federation seeks affiliation 
with the Young People’s Religious Union 
and representation on its board of direc- 
tors in a manner similar to the various 
district federations of young people’s so- 
cieties. Membership in the organization 
is open.to societies largely or exclusively 
composed of students, and to individual 
students who may apply for membership 
under rules to be promulgated by the 
executive committee. 

The officers of the Student Federation 
for 1923-1924 are as follows: President, 
Robert Raible, Louisville, Ky., Harvard 
Divinity School; first vice-president, 
Elinor Walters, St. Louis, Mo., Washing- 
ton University; second vice-president, 
Henry Gibbons, Stanford University; sec- 
retary, Virginia Wellington, Arlington, 
Mass., Wellesley College; treasurer, Rich- 
mond Sweet, Providence, R.I., Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Executive members: New England, Mae 


_ Bradford, Cambridge, Mass., Radcliffe and 
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Museum of Fine Arts School; New York 
and Middle Atlantie States, Dorothy Dyar, 
Columbia University; Midwestern, Guy 
Hyatt, Lincoln, Neb., University of Ne- 
braska; Pacific Coast, Irene Rode, Uni- 
versity of California; Canada, Allan La- 
tham, Montreal, McGill University. 

International corresponding secretary, 
Margaret James, Radcliffe College. 

The advisory council is headed by Rey. 
Harold E. B. Speight, as chairman, to 
whose vision and leadership is due this 
present great forward movement. The 
other members of the council are: Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association; Mrs. Minnie 
P. Valentine, secretary Y. P. R. U. Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Universities; Miss 
Evelyn Sears, chairman College Centers 
Committee of The Alliance and a member 
of the Department of Colleges and Uni- 
versities; Albert A. Pollard, president 
Y. P. R. U.; Miss Margaret I. Aborn, sec- 
retary Y. P. R. U.; Rev. Frank C. Doan, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Montreal, Canada; Rey. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rey. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter, New York, N.¥.; Mrs. Oscar 
C. ‘Gallagher, president of The Alliance; 
Dean Lucy Ward Stebbins, University of 
California; Charles H. Strong, president 
of the Laymen’s League; William L. Bar- 
nard, secretary of the Laymen’s League. 

Under this able guidance, with officers 
who are enthusiastic, vigorous, and thor- 
oughly conversant with the student prob- 
lem and point of view, a widespread, for- 
ward-looking policy will be carried out by 
this new branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Although plans are not 
yet perfected, the federation hopes to em- 
ploy two field secretaries, a man and a 
woman, who will cover the college and uni- 
versity field. ‘The first official act of the 
new body was to send greetings to the 
Free Christian Student Movement of Hol- 
land, and to the National Student Forum. 

The events of the second Young People’s 
Week at Star Island led up spiritedly to 
this climax. From the moment of landing, 
the students, the majority of them new- 
comers to the Shoals, fell under the spell 
and became part of the place. An original 
touch which made for division of responsi- 
bility as well as giving an added nautical 
flavor, was the appointment of crews to 
be in charge of each day. Local color of 
varying districts of the country was intro- 
duced by the skippers and their first and 
second mates, quartermasters, and cabin 
boys. The all-Western crew, under Guy 
Hyatt, transformed the hotel into a ship, 
with a life boat by the porch rail, a purser 
behind the office desk, and, most realistic 
of all, a peppermint life-saver attached to 
each chair in the dining-room at lunch 
time. Skipper “Bill” White and his all- 
Boston crew lost no time in labeling the 
wide veranda “Charles River Hsplanade,” 
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establishing a Raymond’s counter near the 
door, and in many ways diffusing a dis- 
tinctly Boston atmosphere. The Cana- 
dians, under Skipper Donald Snow, distrib- 
uted French signs about the Oceanic, as 
well as acting cleverly a burlesque on the 
“Wreck of the Julie Plante.” Under the 
New York régime of Donald MacDougall, 
alias “Mayor Hylan,’ an amused throng 
gazed at the Statue of Liberty on top of 
the well-house and obeyed traffic regula- 
tions down the broad “Fifth Avenue” aisle 
of the dining-room. On the final day of the 
week, Richmond Sweet of Brown Univer- 
sity produced a collegiate atmosphere with 
Commons, Quadrangle, Faculty Row, and 
other touches reminiscent of a university. 

The opening days of the conference, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, were introductory to 
the thought of the conference. During 
the course of the welcoming program on 
Saturday evening, Mr. Speight, presiding, 
outlined the purpose of the conference as 
an effort to bring about “a spirit of co-op- 
eration among all college students in the 
effort to promote liberal thought among 
the people of to-day.” He further devel- 
oped this thought on Sunday evening in a 
stirring challenge to students. Albert A. 
Pollard, in his Sunday morning sermon, 
placed emphasis on the necessity for the 
infusion of religious spirit into life. He 
said: “What we need to-day is not more 
material development, but spiritual devel- 
opment, more character, more moral force. 
Let us then, in our deliberations, put the 
emphasis on these things, fer through the 
benefits of a liberal education and with a 
deep faith in God, we may set up and 
maintain the ideals which provide the 
standards of all conduct, which are the 
source of liberty, enlightenment, and civi- 
lization.” 

The leaders of thought during the five 
days following considered the five phil- 
osophies of life and their relation to 
personal religion and responsibility. Dr. 
Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., devel- 
oped the systems. of philosophy . from 
Epicurus, who regarded life as the pur- 
suit of happiness, through the Stoies, 
Platonists, and Materialists to the teach- 
ings and life of Jesus. Dr. Doan main- 
tained that Christ was not a philosopher, 
but far greater, a man; and that Chris- 
tianity does not belong to any philosophy, 
but is a way of living. An inspirational 
crisis was reached in his final rendering of 
what he believed would be Jesus’ attitude 
toward the present generation and appeal 
to it. He said Christ would condemn it as - 
a wicked race, and likewise its leaders 
who presumed to call themselves his dis- 
ciples. He proceeded with the deepest 
reverence and humility to picture the 
spirit of Christ still hovering over us, 
steadfast in the faith that love is the 
great power of the world, love supple- 
mented by wisdom, and that God is the 
Spirit of love and of justice by which we 
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must live and accept the challenge of 
life. j 

Mr. Speight followed Dr. Doan’s talk, 
each day, with a conference which brought 
the philosophic ideas advanced into line 
with modern beliefs and religious needs. 
Rey. Frederick May Eliot made the five 
o’clock hour, of his talks on the rocks, a 
time of quiet, reverential, yet alert con- 
sideration of the challenge of the deeper 
spiritual truths which the various atti- 
tudes toward life bring to us each as in- 
dividuals. : 

Evening conferences conducted by stu- 
dent leaders dealt with, practical prob- 
lems of the conduct of a young people's 
society, and lively discussion and abun- 
dance of ideas made these among the 
most valuable hours of the day. Leaders 
and subjects were as follows: “Organiza- 
tion and conduct of society,’ Guy Hyatt, 
University of Nebraska; “Finding the 
Leaders,” Dorothy Dyar, Columbia Uni- 
versity; “Recruiting Membership,” Wil- 
liam ©. White, Northeastern University ; 
“Finances and Publicity,” Katherine Glid- 
den, Radcliffe College; “Relations with 
the Church,” Irene Rode, University of 
California. 

The closer uniting of the Middle West 
societies and closer contact with the na- 
tional organization was effected by the 
formation of a Mid-Western federation 
composed of the states of Nebraska, 
Towa, Missouri, North and South Da- 
kota, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Rudolph J. Reichert, Iowa City, Ia.; vice- 
president, Eleanor Dodson, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Everett Fulson, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; and adviser, Frederick May 
Eliot, St. Paul, Minn. 

The entertainments committee, chairman 
Robert Raible, Louisville, Ky., put on an 
evening of dancing and games, a costume 
party, a marshmallow toast, and a clever 
vaudeville performance. The evening 
dances were successfully managed by Miss 
Jean Bartholmew of Hast Orange, N.J. 
The sports committee, Miss Hope Robinson, 
chairman, awarded the men’s tennis tro- 
phy to William Chambers, University of 
Rochester, and the girl’s trophy to Bea- 
trice Chapin of Waltham, Mass. <A ban- 
quet in the “Commons” celebrated the last 
gathering at table. Alma Mater after 
Alma Mater was cheered in enthusiastic 
loyalty. 

The spirit of the whole conference was 
expressed by the pageant written by 
several delegates and staged by Miss Mary 
Lawrance at the close of Friday evening. 
The pageant depicts symbolically, and in 
appropriately beautiful lines read off 
stage, how ¥. P. R. U., the spirit of the 
church’s youth, wins the allegiance of the 
student to Truth, who in an interpreta- 
tive dance breaks away from attacking 
evils and brings deep thinkers and men of 
science in her train; to Service, whose fol- 
lowers are revealed in a tableau easing 
the suffering of the world; and to Worship, 
who lights her candles at the shrine and 
summons the people to bow in adoration 
to God, “whose purpose is divine.” As 
the bell on the little stone meeting-house 
began to ring, the spirit of the Y. P. R. U. 
Ied the way with lighted lantern to the 
candlelight service, 
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Expanded Program of Religious Education | 


Co-ordinating the activities of the de- 
partment of religious education with the 
forward movement in the entire Unitarian 
fellowship, the secretary, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, has embarked on an enlarged 
program for the coming year. An out- 
standing feature of the program is that 
Dr. Lawrance will spend about six months, 
almost consecutive, in the field, directing 
institutes for religious education in strate- 
gic centers and serving for a month as 
visiting lecturer at the Pacific School for 
the Ministry. 

By invitation of the president of the 
Pacific School, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, he will 
go to Berkeley at the beginning of the 
second semester, on January 15. In his 
course Dr. Lawrance will combine the 
seminar and survey methods in a study of 
the principles of religious education as 
they apply to the church schools in Uni- 
tarian parishes adjacent to Berkeley. Stu- 
dents will go into the schools to learn of 
existing methods of operation, to intro- 
duce new methods evolved in the seminar 
and to observe the effectiveness of those 
methods as they are applied under prac- 
tical conditions. 

Following the close of the third annual 
institute for religious education at the 
Isles of Shoals, and before he begins a 


tour of the Middle West, Dr. Lawrance 
will fill engagements in Massachusetts— 
in West Newton, Watertown, Taunton, 
Clinton, Templeton, Athol, and in other 
churches as far as time permits. About 
November 1, Dr. Lawrance will go into the 
Middle West. His plan contemplates the 
grouping of churches for two or three day 
institutes for religious education. Teach- 
ers and officers of the schools involyed 
in each case and others interested will be - 
invited to attend courses for the study of 
principles and methods and the discus- 
sion of specific problems of the particular 
schools. In addition to Dr. Lawrance’s 
contribution to the instruction in these in- 
stitutes, local experts will be secured 
where available to carry the burden of 
teaching. Following his return to Bos- 
ton for a brief period during the Christmas 
season, Dr. Lawrance will go to Berkeley, 
Calif. At the conclusion of his course 
there he will proceed to the Northwest and 
Canada, conducting institutes and advis- 
ing and assisting in the church schools 
where his services are desired. He plans 
to return to Boston about May 15, to com- 
plete arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, which has an important place on the 
program of Unitarian Anniversary Week. 


Parish House for 
Dorchester Church 


With the co-operation of the American 
Unitarian Association, the building of a 
parish house and extensive improvements 
to the meeting house in Dix street have 
been undertaken by Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., on plans prepared by Allen 
W. Jackson. The development involves 
an expenditure of at least $25,000. The 
architects’ plans call for a one-story build- 
ing, with basement adjacent to the church, 
of stucco and half-timber construction to 
harmonize with the present structure. 

The parish house will provide an assem- 
bly room with stage and baleony for the 
church school and weekday entertain- 
ments with a seating capacity of about 
500. In the basement, small rooms under 
the stage with communicating stairways 
on both sides may be used. either for 
class rooms or dressing rooms for theatri- 
cals, A larger room in the basement will 
be used for a ladies’ parlor, the slope of 
the land making possible full-sized win- 
dows above ground on one side. With the 
removal of the heating plant to the new 
basement, the kitchen under the present 
structure will be enlarged and facilities 
for serving dinners in the new rooms 
added, More windows with areaways will 
be put in to give better light and ventila- 
tion. 

In the main body of the church a new 
chancel will be built with the minister’s 
study on one side and a conference room 
on the other. This will make possible the 
removal of the church office at the front 
of the building and the enlarging of the 
vestibule. The entire interior will be 
redecorated. Rey. William A. Marzolf is 
minister of Christ Church, having served 
the society since 1917. 


Mr. Horst at Brewster 


Rey. Carl G. Horst of Littleton, Mass., 
supplied the pulpit at Brewster, Mass., 
Sunday, July 29, and officiated at the 
baptism of the son and daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Payne Rowe of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Rowe of Wollaston and Brew- 
ster. The church was organized in 1700. 


Thirty-five Years 
of Summer Services 


Among well-known summer churches is 
that at Little Boar’s Head, N.H. It is 
known as Union Chapel, and the preachers 
are Congregational and Unitarian. Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey holds the record for 
longest service. He has preached at least 
once every summer for fifteen years. 
Services have been conducted for more 
than thirty-five years. 


Unitarians in South Africa 


Among the activities described by the 
latest calendar of the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church, Cape Town, Africa 
(Rev. R. Balmforth, minister), are the 
following: A children’s social; lecture by 
H. H. Broodryk, lecturer at the University 
of Cape Town, on “Some Aspects of 
Afrikaans Literature”; a newspaper night, 
and the formation of an elocution class. 
Mr. Balmforth’s sermons for June were 
as follows: June 3, “John Stuart Mill, the 
Saint of Rationalism”; June 10, “Herbert 
Spencer, and the Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion’; June 17, “Charles Darwin, the 
Pioneer of Modern Evolutionary Theory”; 
June 24, “Thomas Carlyle, and the Gospel 
of Work.” 
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At the House of the Interpreter 
DESPOTIC VIRTUES 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


VERY VICE is the exaggeration’ of some 

virtue! The prayer of the righteous should 
therefore be, “Heaven defend me from my 
yirtues!” 

Who does not call to mind people whose 
characters are impaired and whose lives are 
straitened by overdeveloped virtues? Here, 
for example, are Mr. and Mrs. Chrysophilos. 
They were bred to economy. The husband 
has achieved a good position and is supposed 
to live an intellectual life. But the years 
have ingrained an instinctive attitude of prepa- 
ration for a rainy day. The leisure for read- 
ing and study to which an adequate salary is 
supposed to release an intellectual worker is 
spent in more or less futile investments and 
manual labors to increase the already suffi- 
cient income. A virtue has become unduly 
self-assertive and dominant and is spoiling 
values greater than its own. A virtue-squelcher 
is needed to tame down immodest vir- 
tues. Conflicting virtues should be held to 
their proper areas. Just because a virtue is 
a virtue is no reason why it should direct every- 
thing! 

Keep control of your life! “Be not righteous 


overmuch,” Koheleth tells us. Avoid “overs.” 
Be not over-righteous, over-wicked, over-wise. 
Be the boss of your own characteristics. A 
virtue is a heady, hard:mouthed horse, that 
will choose its own path and drag you along 
with it unless you make it feel the bit! 

Every one of us, it is probable, is being vic- 
timized by some virtue. It has gained an 
ascendancy over conscience, and dictates ac- 
tion in an unreasonable and arbitrary manner, 
narrowing interests, dwarfing pleasures, limit- 
ing usefulness. One man with a, narrowly 
pietistic upbringing recalls the struggle he 
had to convince himself that it was permis- 
sible to attend the high-school play. Another 
has kept himself on a low intellectual plane 
by excessive attendance upon religious meet- 
ings. A house-mother has been over-indus- 
trious and has become strained and querulous. 
Under the pressure of dissentient groups, a 
paid religious worker’s diplomacy has become 
hypocrisy. d 

Our vices we inly know and fear. Our 
virtues, in the guise of friendly helpers, be- 
come despots over us. “Be not righteous 
overmuch!” ; 


Four Eminent Eastern Teachers 


Speaking recently, in the chureh at 
Pomona, Calif., on “Modern Leaders of 
India,” Rey. Lloyd Lorbeer of Pasamalai, 
Tndia, declared that people of the west- 
ern nations can profitably go to school 
to the leaders of India, Gandhi, Moham- 
med Ali, Sadhu Sundarsingh and Tagore. 
He said: “The first of these, Gandhi, has 
won -the heart of India. Educated and 
cultured, he has given his time and money 
in social service and at present is con- 
ducting a revolution nonresistant against 
England, his motto being, ‘Truth force 
is greater than brute force.’ He believes 
the path of England and that of India 
should be different ; that the west is domi- 


nated by war and Wngland should not 


rule India. The caste system he con- 
demns and has sounded the emancipation 
proclamation for the outcasts of which 
there are fifty millions in India. 

“He would promote national unity, but 
fails to recognize world unity so strongly 
advocated by Tagore. Early in life he 
was inspired by the Sermon on the Mount. 
While he has made some mistakes, he 
really is a great man. His principal con- 
tribution has been to arouse India to her 
own consciousness. 

“The second, Mohammed Ali, also in 
revolt against England, believes in non- 
yiolence from the standpoint of policy 
and not from principle as set forth in 
Gandhi’s teachings. : 

“The third, Sadhu Sundarsingh, although 
not a great thinker, is no doubt a great 
leader. Beloved because of his simple 
life and teachings in which he makes fre- 
quent use of the parable, his greatest 
message is the building of character for 
eternity. ' 

“Fourth—Tagore, the poet. As a young 


man he showed an inclination to disre- 
gard old ideas, left school at an early 
age, and insisted on securing his educa- 
tion from nature and associating with 
people of culture and refinement. Intol- 
erance, narrow-mindedness, creeds, dogmas, 
ete., have found no favor with him. 
One of his greatest contributions to the 
world is the founding of an international 
university. , He has been ealled the 
greatest living preacher of unity, his 
message being man’s unity with nature, 
with God, and with man.” 


Y. P. R. U. in England 


English Unitarians, who already have a 
Women’s League and a Laymen’s League, 
have now started a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, the aim of which, as stated 
by the founders, is “to quicken the lib- 
eral religious spirit, to foster the idea of 
service, and to promote fellowship on 
those lines among young people through- 
out the world.” We are interested to 
learn that Rev. E. Rosalind Lee is de- 
voting much interest to the movement. 


A Church Directory 


It is a good custom in some churches 
to publish a yearly directory for distribu- 
tion through the parish, which may con- 
tain a summary of the year’s work, or- 
ganizations, and lists of members of the 
parish and associated activities. A direc- 
tory of the First Unitarian Church, .Los 
Angeles, Calif., just issued, contains a 
brief history of the church, the principles, 
bond of union, and activities of the organi- 
zations. The names and addresses of 
members of the congregation and parish 
and those of the affiliated societies are 
given. 
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Surprise for Y. M. C. A. Official 


A prominent Y. M. ©. A. official has on 
his desk the six sentences of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League statement of faith. 
His orthodox visitors frequently comment 
favorably upon it as a “beautiful and 
concise statement of Christianity,” and 
are much surprised when they are told 
that it is put out by the Unitarians. 


Greatest Gain in Attendance 


The church at Keokuk, Ia., is listed as 
haying made the greatest gain in attend- 
ance at the service of worship among the 
churches of the Western Conference. This 
ehurch, of which Rey. Carlyle Summerbell 
is minister, held a ‘Unitarian revival’ 
during -the year. Rey. Curtis W. Reese 
and Rev. Charles B.- Snyder were in 
charge of the meetings. The effort showed 
what can be done in a Unitarian church 
needing invigoration. The attendance 
averaged 100, though the weather was 
the worst of the season. Following the 
series, the attendance averaged ninety at 
the Sunday morning worship. Twelve 
members were added to the church, 


Dickens a Unitarian 


Charles Dickens was a Unitarian. He 
was brought up in the Anglican Church, 
but when thirty-one years of age he 
joined the Unitarian Church, and was for 
some time a member of the Little Port- 
land Street Church, London, England. 
Rey. Alexander Thomson thus describes 
Dickens’s religion. “Dickens was opposed 
to religious bigotry and intolerance and 
to dogmatism of any kind, and he de- 
scribed Unitarianism as the religion which 
has sympathy for men of every creed, 
and yentures to pass judgment on none. 
Lovers of Dickens will readily understand 
how the simple, practical, and comprehen- 
sive form of religion would appeal to a 
man of Dickens’s sincere piety and broad 
sympathies. Had Dickens believed in 
harsh, narrow theology he would not have 
had the warm human sympathy and affec- 
tion necessary to depict his characters 
with such a true and loving touch. Dick- 
ens’s religious beliefs had a very real 
influence not only on his own personal 
life, but also on his numerous books.” 
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¢ UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


_ HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Gold is found in 
the bed of the stream, 


not floating along 
with the ripples on 
its surface. 


Plymouth Ghurth “Gives a Pew 


A number of churches are giving pews 
to the new church at Washington, D.C. 
One of the first to make such a gift was 
the First Chureh of Plymouth, Mass., the 
mother chureh of American Christianity. 


Mrs. Gredler Preaches 


Summer services are being held regu- 
larly in the church at Green Harbor, 
Mass. Mrs. Frank 8. Gredler of East 
Bridgewater, Mass., occupied the pulpit, 
Sunday, July 22. Carl B. Wetherell will 
speak one of the Sundays in August. 


August Preachers at Dorchester 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns, Baltimore, 
Md., was the preacher at the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., Sunday, Au- 
gust 5. August 12, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Boston, Mass., will preach; August 19, 
Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
August 26, Rev. Wm. 8S. Nichols, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; September 2, Rey. Richard W. 
Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 


From a Visitor to Russia 


Robin Lampson, secretary of the San 
Francisco office of the Quaker Relief, 
speaking in the church at Pomona, Calif., 
on “The Religious Situation and Famine 
Conditions in Russia,” from observations 
made in a 7,000-mile journey, covering 
the length and breadth of that country, 
said: “The new Russian government has 
freed itself from any and all connections 
with the orthodox Greek church, and at 
the same time has removed the enormous 
subsidies of millions of dollars which 
were paid annually from the state treas- 
uries into the coffers of the church. This 
move practically places Russian churches 
on the same footing with American 
churches, but since it took away the in- 
comes of thousands of the priests, the 
whole orthodox clergy has become bit- 
terly and uncompromisingly opposed to 
the new government.” 


Isaac F. Porter 


Funeral services were held Monday, 
July 16, for Rev. Isaac F. Porter, pastor 
emeritus of the church at Sherborn, Mass., 
who died suddenly Friday, July. 13, of 
heart failure. He was eighty-four years 
of age. He is survived by his widow, 
liza W. Porter, and two sons, Arthur P. 
of Wellesley and Channing W. of Fram- 
ingham. Mr. Porter was born in Wenham, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Where is the money coming from to give a 
truly brilliant Italian boy, in high school, ad- 
vantages which he needs? The Mission has not 
the means. Who will help this boy to earn his 
way to success? If the work of the Mission is 
good—support it. 

PresWENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-PREsIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR_ AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians- 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California — 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. ~ 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, F 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


' MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.;.Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TORY of A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Mass., and served during the Civil War 
with the Massachusetts volunteers. After 
graduation from Hamilton College, which 
is now Colgate University, he went to 
Meadville Theological School. His first 
active clerical duties were in- Princeton, 
Ill. After some time there he went to 
Peterboro, N.H., where he met the lady 
who afterward became his wife. After 
serving various parishes in New England, 
including Chicopee, Petersham and Little- 
ton, he assumed charge of the church in 
Sherborn. He had been there for twenty 
years. He retired from active preaching 
when he was seventy-five years old. 


Deaths 


COPE.--—In_ Chicago, Ill., August 38, 1923, 
Rey. Henry F. Cope, D.D., secretary of the 
Religious Education Association. 
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Laymen Preach for a Month 


During the absence of the minister of 
All Souls Chureh, Greenfield, Mass., the 
Sunday services are being conducted by 
laymen. The service Sunday, July 29, 
was conducted by Dr. George P. Twitchell. 
Other laymen who will assist in forthcom- 
ing services are Edgar Burr Smith, Clif- 
ton L. Field, Ralph M. Blake, and John 
Cc. Lee. 


Greeting the Perkinses en route 


When Rey. John C. Perkins and Mrs. 
Perkins of Seattle, Wash., recently passed 
through Victoria, B.C., on their way to 
England for the summer, fifteen members 
of the church in that city were at the 
dock to wish them bon voyage. Victoria 
ean be counted on every time to greet a 
Unitarian fellow-worker who announces 
his coming. Chief Justice Taft was once 
met by such a delegation and he responded 
with a.generous share of attention. 


Louisville Calls a Minister 


Rey. Lon R. Call, formerly of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
Second Baptist Church of St. Louis, Mo., 
has accepted an invitation to become pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Call took his A.B. 
degree at Wake Forest College, N.C., and 
his B.D. at the University of Chicago. 
He has made application to the Western 
Fellowship Committee for admission into 
the fellowship of the Unitarian ministry. 


Completing Ten Years’ Service 


The women’s organization connected 
with the church at Alameda, Calif., 
known as Unity Circle, gave an elaborate 
luncheon to Mrs. George BH. Plummer, as 
a special compliment, the occasion being 
the completion by Mrs. Plummer of ten 
years’ service as president of the organi- 
zation. Mrs. Raymond Holmes, who has 
succeeded Mrs. 
presented the retiring president with a 
gold and lavender pencil. Flowers and 
complimentary addresses were also given 
Mrs. Plummer by members of the Circle. 
Among those present were Rev. Gordon 
Kent, minister of the church, and three 
members who were in the neighborhood 
of ninety years of age. 


Honored for Long Service 


A public reception to Rey. BH. Q. 8. Os- 
good, pastor emeritus of All Souls Church, 
Brattleboro, Vt., was held the evening of 
‘July 25 in honor of twenty-five years of 
service on the local school board, and his 
active interest in other public activities. 


. Mr. Osgood has resigned as chairman of 


the board, and left August 8 with his 
daughter, Miss Bthel L. Osgood, for a 
year in Europe. He was pastor of the 
Unitarian Church of Brattleboro for a 
quarter of a century, and when that 
church merged with the First Universal- 
ist Church a year ago, he became pastor 
emeritus. He is a member of the official 
boards of the Brattleboro Retreat and 
the Home for the Aged. 


Plummer in the office, | 
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Order of Leopold for Mr. Boyden 


The Belgian Government has conferred 
the decoration of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Leopold on Roland W. Boyden, 
Beverly, Mass., formerly trustee of THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisteR. The order was 
given Mr. Boyden on the occasion of his 
retirement as unofficial representative of 
the United States on the reparations 
commission. Mr. Boyden’s resignation 
took effect August 1, 


New Members and 
Building Improvements 


Norton, Mass., has just concluded a 
year of substantial development. High- 
teen members have been added to the 
Sunday-school since September 1, 1922, 
and the teaching foree has been strength- 
ened. Five new families have allied them- 
selves with the congregation; and the 
Alliance has received valuable additions 
to its membership. The young people 
have maintained throughout the year a 
chorus choir. <A record of attendance 
at Sunday worship shows an average of 
fifty persons. Extensive improvements 
have been made on the church and par- 
sonage properties, and paid for as made. 
The annual contribution to the American 
Unitarian Association was increased 
per cent. The society plans to redecorate 
the church interior. . 
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California Unitarians 
in Annual Picnic 


Representatives of Unitarian churches 
in Southern California held their fifth 
annual picnic at Bixby Park, Saturday, 
July 7. Delegations were present from 
Santa Barbara, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, and Santa Ana. The 
program opened with the welcome song 
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of the Sunday-school under the direction 
of J. W. White. A solo followed, “Cali- 
fornia is Calling Me,” by Miss Jeanette 
Willcotts. Miss Catherine Kauffman of 
Long Beach gave the address of welcome. 
Speaking of the spirit of youth she said, 
“It has been said that we do not grow 
old, but that we become old when we cease 
to grow.” Mrs. E. Burdett Backus of 
Los Angeles gave a report of the Young 
People’s camp at Laguna. Miss Snow 
Longley spoke on “The Spirit of Youth 
in the Life of the Church is the Hope of 
the World.” ‘There were brief inspiring 
addresses by Rev. Theodore C. Abel, Holly- 
wood, and Rev. E. Burdett Backus, Los 
Angeles. 


Unitarian Organizations 
Remembered 
By the will of Miss Hleanor Goddard 
May, Boston, Mass., a bequest of $5,000 is 
left to the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in memory of her father, Fred- 
erick W. G. May; and $5,000 to The 
Alliance, in memory of her aunt, Miss 
Abby W. May, who was the first presi- 
dent of the organization which preceded 
The Alliance, The Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference. 


Lecturer on Egypt 


Rev. George S. Cooke, minister of the 
church at Houlton, Maine, has been lec- 
turing on archeology and the history of 
the ancient Orient at the University of 
Maine. His fourth lecture, which was 
particularly interesting, described Egypt 
from_1798 to 1922, and made special ref- 
erence to the events which led to the 
proclamation of the protectorate in 1914; 
then its repeal and the declaration of the 
new kingdom, March 15, 1922. Mr. Cooke 
spoke from personal experience, as he 


was in Cairo from 1919 to 1922. 


I~. White Mountains to every part of the 


DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE.CHILL IN IT” 


‘“*‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” a prpe net the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
lobe. 4 
recognized as the '‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. ee 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours coverin 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and sm 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


Everybody has had a say about evolu- 
tion except the monkey.—T'ampa Morning 
Tribune. 


Husband (as wife shifts gears): “That 
reminds me. I must stop at the boiler 
factory on the way home.’—J/Judge. 

Minister’s wife: “What makes you so 
sweet this morning, dear?” Minister: “It 
must be because, the Lord preserved me 
during the night.” ~ 


It is yet a little, too early to tell whether 


the political issue: of 1924 will be the 
World Court or the origin of species.— 


Macon (Ga.) News. 


“A new automobile has been designed 
to be driven from the back seat.” And 
lots. of husbands will rise to inquire: 
“What's new about that?’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


Customer: ‘Do you make life-size en- 
largements from photographs?’ Photog- 
rapher: “Yes, sir; that’s one of our very 
special lines.” Customer: “Well, do one 
of this for me. It’s a snap I took of a 
whale.’”—Bulletin. 


As a patroness of struggling and dis- 
couraged artists and musicians, Mrs. Gil- 
ling was not markedly successful, al- 
though she had plenty of money and a 


warm heart, and was interested in art 
and artists. “I’ve brought some of my 


last year’s sketches to show you,” said 
one poor young man whom she had asked 
to call upon her, “but I do not feel sat- 
isfied with them. They are not as good 
in some ways as the work I did a year 
ago.” “Nonsense!” said Mrs. Gilling, 
with loud cheerfulness, patting him on the 


shoulder. “You paint just as well as you 
did last year—as well as you ever have. 
Your taste’s improving, that’s all.”— 


Harper's Magazine. 


A vegetarian had an amusing experi- 
ence the other morning at breakfast. His 
family was out of town, so he went to a 
restaurant and took a seat next to a 
stranger. The vegetarian took occasion 
to advertise his creed by telling the 
stranger all meat was injurious, and that 
the human diet should be strictly vege- 
tarian. “But,” replied the stranger, “I sel- 
dom eat meat.” “You just ordered eggs,” 
said the vegetarian. “An egg is prac- 
tically meat, because it eventually be- 
comes a bird.” “The kind of eggs I eat 
never become birds,” answered the 
stranger quietly. “Good gracious,” cried 
the vegetarian, “what kind of eggs do you 
eat?’ “Principally boiled eggs, sir.”— 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Lawyer (to rattled witness) : “Did you. 
or did you not, on the aforementioned day, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1896, feloniously 
and with malice aforethought listen at the 
keyhole of the third floor rear apartment 
then occupied as a residence by the de- 
fendant in this action on Ninetieth Street 
near Park Ayenue, and did you not also 
on the Friday following the Tuesday in 
January before referred to in the year 
_1896 communicate to your wife the in- 
formation acquired and repeat the conver- 
sation overheard as a result of your 
eavesdropping on that occasion with the 
result that the gossip of your wife gave 
wide and far currency to the overheard 
conversation before mentioned? Did you 
or did you not? Answer yes or no.” Wit- 
ness: “Huh?’—Life. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian ae 
ciation as Trustee must be largely | increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


“Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


Individual Cups 


>) Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. Empinn TYPE 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


vi 


SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and_ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHER’S 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTB, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


: 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive home- for 
limited number of guests, all conveniences, 
home cooking, magnificent scenery; also fur- 
nished house to rent; % mile to stores, movies, 
ete. ARTHUR H. FURBER, North Conway, N.H. 


: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. BuRNnurT PRINT SHop, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Satus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Educational 


( BURDETT } 


COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


(24) [Aveust 9 1923 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
of Harvard College will preach August 12. 


DORCHESTHER, fers PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill 1630), Rev. Adelbert: 1S, 
Tiudson and Rey. ae VY. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Rev. Hugene R. Shippen of 
Boston will preach August 12. All are cor- 
dially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister.. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Union service with 
First and Second Churches in Boston. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Professor 
Theodore G. Soares, D.D., Chicago University, 
11 a.M. Open daily 9—4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Edward P. Daniels of the 
North Church, Hingham, will preach August 
12. The South Congregational Society. and the 
Chureh of the Disciples unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. A_ brief 
Hymn Service, at 7 P.M., weather permitting, 
will be held’ from the front steps of the 
Church. Following this service there will be 
an Organ Recital in the Church. 


DUXBURY FIRST PARISH 


SUNDAY, 12rx AUGUST 
’ AT 11 O'CLOCK 


Rev. ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON 
Preacher First Parish Church, Dorchester 
(Meeting House Hill) 


“Fundamentalism — 


Its Truth and Error.” 


READER—Combine 
Spiritual Exercise with Physical, 
Edification with Recreation, 
How? 
Telephone “Duxbury” Ask for “A Layman” 


